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NEW ENGLAND. 


Oh! tell me not tis Faney’s voice 
That whispers in my ear; 

For I know ’tis Nature’s holy tone . 
That breathes in silence here. 

From the’silence of my bosom 
It bids me cease to roam, 

And to seek once more the rock-girt shore, 
And the green fields of my home. 


Why do I love that rocky land, 
And that inclement sky? 

I know alone, I love it, 

* But ask, and care not, why. f 

As round my friends my feelings twine, 
So round my native shore. 

God placed the instinct in my heart 
And I seek to know no more. 


Then howl, ye thunder-tempests, 
For ye lull my soul to sleep; 
And in dreams I hear the ocean wind, 
And the surges of the deep. 
Again the clouds of winter 
Sweep o’er the summer sky, 
And the ground rings hard beneath my tread, 
And the snow comes drifting by. 


My fathers’ bones, New_England, 
Sleep in thy hallowed ground: 
My living kin, New England, 
In thy shady paths are found: 
And though my body dwelleth here, 
And my weary feet here roam, 
My spirit and my hopes are still 
In thee, my own loved home. J. H. P. 








SELECTED TALES. 





MORGAN PRUSSIA. 


Morgan, the-gay and handsome gon of a low Jrish 
farmer, tired of home, went to take the chances of the 
world, and seek his fortune. By what means he travers- 
ed England, or made his way to France, is nottold. But 
he at length crossed France also—and, probably, without 
much knowledge or much care whether he were moving 
tothe north or the south pole, found himself in the Prus- 
sian territory. This was in the days of the first: Freder- 
ic—famous for his tall regiment of guards, and for nothing 
else, except his being the most dangerous compound of 
fool and madman among the crowned heads of the Conti- 
nent. He had but one ambition, that of inspecting twice 
aday a regiment of a thousand grenadiers, not one of 
whom was less than six feet and a half high. Morgan 
was an Irish giant, and was instantly seized by the Prus- 
tian recruiting sergeant, who forced him to volunteer into 
the tall battalion. This form of fate was totally out of 
the Irishman’s calculation; and the prospect of carrying a 
musket till his dying day on the Potsdam parade, after 
having made up his mind to live by his wits, and rove the 
world, more than once tempted him to think of leaving 
hig musket and his honor behind him, and fairly trying 
his chance for escape. But the attempt was always im- 
practicable; the frontier was too closely watched, and 
Morgan still marched up and down the Potsdam parade 
with a disconsclate heart; when one evening a Turkish 
recruit was brought in—for Frederic looked to nothing 
but the thews and sinews of a man, and the Turk was 
full seven feet, high. 

“How much did his majesty give for catching that 
heathen? * said Morgan to his corporal. ‘ Four hundred 
dollars,” was the answer. . He burst out into an excla- 
Mation of astonishment at this waste of royal treasure 
"ona Turk. ‘* Why, they cannot be got for less,” re- 
plied the corporal. ‘What apity my five brothers can- 
"ot hear it!’ said Morgan; “I am a dwarf to any one of 


out his recruiting money on land, and became a man of 











them—and the sound of half the money would bring them 


| ‘ginee you reign by your beauty over its king?’ 


all ovet immediately.’”? As the discovery of a tall re- 
eruit was the well known road to favoritism, five were 
worth at least a pair.of colors to the corporal; the con- 
versation was immediately carried to the sergeant, and 
from him through the gradation of officers to the colonel, 
who took the first opportunity of mentioning it to the 
king. The colonel was instantly ordered: to question 
Morgan. But heat once had lost all memory on the sub- 
ject. ‘‘ He had no brothers; he had made the regiment 
his father and mother and relations, and there he hoped to 
live and die.” But he was urged still more strongly, and 
at length confessed that he had brothers, even above the 
regimental standard, but that ‘nothing on earth could 
stir them from their spades.” 

After some time, the king irfquired for the five recruits, 





and was indignant when he was told of the impossibility 
of enlistingthem. ‘* Send the fellow himself,” exclaimed 
the king, ‘‘and let him bring them back.” ‘The order 
was given, but Morgan was *‘ broken hearted at the 1dea of 
‘so long an absence from the regiment.” He applied to 
the colonel to have the order revoked, or at least given 
to some one else. But this was out of the question, for 
Frederic’s word was always irrevocable—and Morgan, 
with a disconsolate face, prepared to set out on his mis- 
sion. But a new difficulty struck him:—-How was he to 
make his brothers come, unless he showed them the re- 
cruiting money!” This objection was at last obviated by 
the advance of a sum equal to about three hundred pounds 
sterling, as a first instalment for the purchase of his fami- 
ly. Likea loyal grenadier, the Irishman was now ready 
to attempt any thing for his colonel or his king, and Mor- 
gan began his journey. But, as he was stepping out of 
the gates of Potsdam, another difficulty occurred; and he 
returned to tell the colonel, that of all people existing, the 
Irish were the most apt to doubt a traveller’s story, they 
being in the habit of a deal of exercise in that style4 
themselves; and that, when he should go back to his own 
country, and tell them of the capital treatment and 
sure promotion that a soldier met with in the guards, the 
probability was, that they would Jaugh in his face. As 
to the monef, ‘‘ there were some who would not scruple to 
say that he stole it, or tricked some one out of it. But 
undoubtedly, when they saw him walking back only as a 
common soldier, he was sure they would not believe a 
syllable, let him say what he would about rising in the 
service.” 

The objection was intelligible enough, and the colonel 
represented it to Frederic, who doubly outrageous at the 
delay, swore.a gregadier oath, ordered Morgan to be a 
a sous officer, or upper sergeant, and with a sword an 
epaulette, sent him instantly across the Rhine, to con- 
vince his brothers of the rapidity of Prussian promotion. 
Morgan flew to his home in the county of Carlow, delight- 
ed the firesides for many a mile round, with his having 
outwitted a king anda whole regiment of grenadiefs, laid 


estate at the expense of the Prussian treasury. 

Qne ceremony remains to be recorded. Once a year, 
on the anniversary of the day in which he left’ Potsdam 
and its giants behind, he climbed a hill within a short dis- 
tance of his home, turned himself in the direction of 
Prussia, and, with the most contemptuous gesture which 
he could contrive, bade good bye to his majesty. The 
ruse was long a great source of amusement, and its hero, 
like other heroes, bore through life the name’ earned by 


his exploit—Morean Prussta.—Croly’s Life of George 
the Fourth. 





QUEEN SEMIRAMIS. 

‘Of all my wives,’ said king Ninus to Semiramis, ‘it is 
you F love the best. None have charms and graces like 
you, and for you I would willingly resign them all.’ 

‘Let the king consider well what he says,’ replied Sem- 
iramis. ‘What if I weresto take him at his word?’ 

‘Do so,’ replied the monarch—‘whilst beloved by you, 
Iam quite indifferent to all! others.’ 


‘So then, if I asked it,’ said Semiramis, ‘you would ban-|/' 


ish all your wives, and love me alone? 


I should be alone 


your consort, the partaker of your power, and the queen 
of Assyria?’ 


‘Queen of Assyria! are you not so already,’ said Ninus, 


— 





os 


‘No—no,’ answered his lovely mistress—I am at pres- 
ent only a slave whom you love. I.reign not, I merely 
charm. WhenT give an order, you are consulted before I 
am obeyed.’ , , 

‘And to reign then you think so great a pleasure?” 

*Yes, to me, one who has never experienced it.’ , 

‘And do you wish to experience it?’ Would yow like to 
reign afew days in my place?’ , 

‘Take care, O king! do not offer too much.’ 

‘No, I repeat it,’ said the captivated monarch. ‘Would 
you liké, for one whole day, to be sovereign mistress of 
Assyria? If you would, I consent to it.’ * 

‘And all which I command then shall be executed?’ 

*Yes, I will resign to you, for one entire day, my power 
and my golden sceptre.’ 





‘And when shall this be? 

‘To-morrow, if you like.’ 

*I do,’ said’ Semiramis; and let her head fall upon the 
shoulder of the king, like a beautiful woman asking par- 
don for some caprice which has been yielded to. 

The next morning, Semiramis called her women and 
commanded them to dress her magnificently. On her head 
she wore a crown of precious stones, and appeared thus 
before Ninus. Ninus, enchanted with her beauty, ordered * 
all theofficers of the palace te assemble in the state cham- 
ber, and his golden sceptre to be brought from the treasu-, 
ry. He then entered the chamber, leading Semiramis by 
the hand. All prostrated themselves before the aspect of 
the king, who conducted Semiramis to the throne, and 
seated her upon it. Then ordering the whole assembly 
to rise, he announced to the court they were to obey. dur- 
ing the whole day, Semiramis*as himself. So saying, he 
took up the golden sceptre, and placing it in the hands of 
Semiramis. he said, ‘Queen, I commit to you the emblem of 
sovereign power: take it, and command with sovereign 
authority. All here are your slaves, and myself am no- 
thing more than your servant for the whole of this day.— 
Whoever shall be remiss in executing your orders, let him 
be punished as if he had disobeyed the commands of the 


king.’ ~ 

Having thus spoken, the king knelt down before Semi- 
ramis, who gave him, with a smile, her hand to kiss. The 
courtiers then passed in succession, each making oath to 
execute blindly the orders of Semiramis. When the cer- 
emony was finished, the king made her his compliments, 
and asked her how she managed to go through with it with 
so grave and magestic an air. 

‘Whilst they were promising to obey me,’ said Semiram. 
is, ‘I was thihking what I should.command each of them 
to -. I have but one day of power, and I will employ it 
well.’ " . 

-*The king laughed at this reply. Semiramis appeared 
more piquante and amiable than ever, 

‘Let us see,’ said he, ‘how you will continue your part. 
By what orders will you begin?’ 

‘Let the secretary of the king approach my throne,’ 
said Semiramis, with a loud voice. 5 

The sectetary approached, two slaves placed a little 
table before him. , : 

‘Write,’ said Semiramis: ‘under’penalty of death, the 
governor of the citadel of Babylon is ordered to yield up 
the command of the citadel to him who shall bear him this 
order. Fold this order, seal it with the king’s seal, and 
give ittome. Write now: ‘Under penalty of death, the 
governor of the slaves of the palace is ordered to resign 
the command of the slaves into the hands of the person 
who shall present to him this order.’ Fold it, seal it with 
the king’s seal, and deliver to me this decree. Write 
again: ‘Under penalty of death the general of the arm 
encamped under the walls of Babylon, is ordered to resign. 
the command of the army to him who shall be the bearer 
of this order.’ Fold, seal and deliver to me this decree,’ 

She took the three érders thus dictated, and put them in 
her bosom. ; 


The whole court was struck with consternation; and the 








king himself was surprised. 

‘Listen,’ said Semiramis. ‘In two hours hence let. all}. 
the officers of the state come and offer me presents, as'‘is 
nape on ey ps of anew pejpoeeys and let a fes- 
tiv. re is evening. Now let all. depart. 
Let my faithfal servant Ninus, alone remain. I have ta: 
consult him upon important affaire of state.’ 
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ramis, ‘that 1 know how to play the queen.’ Ninus laugh- 


‘My beautiful queen,’ said he, ‘you play your part to 
astonishment. But if your servant may dare to question 
you, what would you do with the orders you have dictat- 

4? 


*I should be no longer queen were I to give an account 
of my actions. Nevertheless, this wasmy motive. Ihave 
a vengeance to exeeute against the three officers whom 
these orders menace.’ 

‘Vengeance! and wherefore?’ 

‘The first, the governor of the citadel, is one-eyed and 


frightens me every time I'meet him; the second, the chief 


of the slaves, I hate because he threatens me with rivals; 
the third, the general of the army, deprives me too often 
of your company; you are constantly in the camp.’ 
is reply, in which caprice and flattery were mingled, 
enc inus. ‘Good,’ said he, laughing. ‘Here are 
the three first officers of the empire dismissed with very 
sufficient reasohs.’ ’ 
The gentlemen of the court now came to present their 


gifts to the queen. Some gave precious stones, others of 


a lower rank, flowers and fruits; and the slaves having 
nothing to give, gave nothing but homage. Among these 
last were three brothers, who had come from the caucus 
with Semiramis, and had rescued the caravan in «which 
the women were, from an enormous tiger. When they 
passed the throne— 

‘And you,’ said she, to the three brothers, ‘have you no 
present to make to the queen!’ , 


‘None other,’ replied the first, Zopire, ‘than my life to 


defend her.’ 
*None other,’ replied the second, Artaban, ‘than my sa- 
ber against her enemies.’ 


*None other,’ replied the third, Assar, ‘than the respect 


and admiration which her presence inspires.’ 
‘Slaves,’ said Semiramis, ‘it is you who have made me 
the most valuable present of the whole court, and I will 
.not be ungrateful. You who have offered your sword 


against my enemies, take this order, carry it to the gener- 
of the army encamped under the walls of Babylon, give 
it to him, and see what he willdoforyou. You that have || ——— 


offered me your life for my defence, take this order to the 


governor of the citadel, and see what he will do for you; 


and you who offer me the respect and admiration which my 


presence inspires, take this order and give it to the com- 
mandant of the slaves of the palace dnd see what will be 


the result.’ , 
Never had Semiramis displayed so much 
folly, and so much grace, and never was 


immediately done. 


Without bestowing a thought on this trivial matter, 
Ninus continued to converse with Semiramis, till the 
evening and the fete arrived. When she entered the sa- 
loon, which had been prepared for the occasion, a slave 
brought her a plate, in which was the head of the decapi- 
cated ‘Place it on a stake in‘ the court of the pal- 
ace, that all may see it, and be you there on the spot to 
proclaim to every one, that the man to whom this head 
d, lived three hours ago, but having disobeyed my 


eunuch. 


belo 
will, his head was separated from his body.’ . 


The fele was magnificent; a sumptuous banquet wasjjc 
prepared in the gardens, and Semiramis received the hom- 
age of all with a grace and majesty perfectly regal; she 
turned to and conversed with Ninus, render- 
e most distinguished honor. ‘You are,’ said 
she, ‘a foreign king come to visit me in my palace, 1 


continual! 
ing him 


must make your visit agreeable to you.’ 


Shortly after the banquet was served. Semiramis con- 
Ninus was placed at the 


founded and reversed all ranks. 
bottom of the table. He was the first to laugh at this ca 
price—and the court following his example, allowed them 


selves to be placed, without murmuring, according to the 


willof the queen. She,seated herself near the three bro 
thers from the Caucasus. 
‘Are my orders executed?’ she demanded of them. 
‘Yes,’ replied they. 
The fete was very gay. 


guests. Every one was inclined to merriment. 


Semiramis rose from her elevated seat and said: 


me lords, the treasurer of the empire has read me a 
list of those, who this morning have brought their gifts of 
congratulation on my joyful accession tothe throne. One 


grandee alone of the court has failed to bring his gift.’ . 


‘Who is it!’ cried Ninus. ‘He must be punished severe- 
. 


‘lt is you yourself, my lord—you who speak——what have 


you given to the queen this morning?” 
Ninus 


vose and came with a smiling countenance to 
whisper something in the ear of the queen. “The queenis 


insulted by-her servant,’ exclaimed iramis. 






When all the rest had gone out—‘*You see,’ said Semi-|| 


iety, so much 
inus so capti- 
vated. Nor were her charms lessened in his eyes, when 
aslave not having executed promptly an insignificant or- 
der, she commanded his head to be struck off, which was 


A slave having, by force of 
habit, served the king first, Semiramis had him beaten 
with rods. His cries mingled with the laughter of the 
It wasa 
comedy in which each played his part. Towards the end 
of the repast, when wine had added to the general gaiety,||tion had sprung by magic from the ground, Every blade 
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‘J embrace your knees to obtain my pardom. Pardon 
me, beautiful queen,’ said he, ‘pardon me.’ And he add- 
ed, in a lower tone, ‘I would that this fete were finished.’ 
‘You wish, then, that I should abdicate?’ said Semira- 
mis. ‘But no—I have still two hours to reign;’ and at the 
same time she ‘withdrew -her hand, which the king was 
covering with kisses. ‘I pardon not,’ said she, in a loud 
voice, ‘such an insult as this on the part of a'slave. Slave, 
prepare thyself to die!’ - 

‘Silly child that thou art,” said Ninus, still on his knees, 
‘yet will I give way unto thy folly; but patience, thy reign 
will soon be over.’ 

*You will not then be angry,’ said she in a whisper, ‘at 
something I am going to order at this moment?’ 
‘No,’’said he. 

‘Slaves,’ said she aloud, ‘seize this man—this Ninus.’ 
Ninus, smiling, put himself into the hands of the slaves. 
‘Take him, out of the saloon, lead him into the court of 
the seraglio, prepare every thing for his death, and wait 
my orders.’ 

The slaves obeyed, and Ninus followed them laughing 
into the court of the seraglio. They passed by the head 
of the disobeying eunuch. ‘Then Semiramis placed her- 
- ona balcony. Ninus had suffered his hands to be ti- 
ed. 

‘Hasten to the fortress, Zopire; ‘you to the camp, Ata- 
ban; Assar, do you secure the gates of the palace.’ 
These orders were given in a whisper and executed im- 
mediately.’ 

‘Beautiful queen,’ said Ninus, laughing, ‘this comedy 
only wants its denoument; pray let it be a prompt one.’ 

‘I will,’ said Semiramis. ‘Slaves, recollect the eunuch 
—strike!’ 

They struck. Ninus had hardly time to uttera cry, 
when his head fell upon the pavement, the smile was still 
upon his lips. 

‘Il am ‘NOW QUEEN or Assyifia,” exclaimed Semiramis; 
‘and perish every one, like the eunuch and like Ninus, who 
dare disobey my orders.’ 











MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





A WINTER-SCENE IN NEW ENGLAND. 





BY N. P. WILLIS. 














We stepped into the air, and it was as if we had been) 
suddenly transported into the midst of a new and glorious) 
creation of the Deity. Every object on which the eye 
rested was covered with a-thick coat of ice, pure as crystal, | 
and glittering inthe morning rays with a brightness al-| 
most intolerable. Nota particle of space in the whole! 
wide view had remained untouched by the icy enchant-| 
ment. The buildings were all crusted by the clear glassy | 
rime, and shone like palaces of burnished stee]. The stee- 
ples of the public edifices presented an appear&nce singu-| 
larly picturesque. The gilded vanes that were wont to| 
gleam upon their summits, and every protruding portion 
of their architecture were shaggy with the hanging ici- 
cles, and sparkled as if they had been carved out from a 
solid diamond. The fences wore thesame unusual mantle 
of cumbrance and shaggy magnificence. Every bush, 
every shrub, every spear of grass, had been silently and 
thoroughly dipped in the brilliant incrustation. The pro- 
of its formation had been so gentle and gradual as 
to leave the minutest ramifications of each plant, from the 
most tiny to the mightiest, completely developed and per- 
fectly visible. Inthe center of the stalk of ice nearly an 
inch in diameter, you might see a fine vegetable stem, no 
larger than the smallest needle, which had formed a nu- 
cleus for the covering of icicle, and there lay imbedded as 
quietly and clearly as the little insects and bits of straw, 
which float in the bosom of a piece of transparent amber. 
-|| The work: of congelation had commenced simultaneously | 
-|| over the whole surface, rendering the plant immoveable in 
its position, presenting all its variety ot form, and shooting 
-\}off in a separate direction with every bud and twig that 

protruded from the parent stem, till each species of plant 
appeared qs if it had been suddenly arrested and transmu- 
ted to crystal in all the carelessness of pastime, in which, 
au instant before, it had moved to the breathing of the 
air. Nothing was rendered in the slightest degree indis- 
tinct, no branches were crushed together or iced in mass- 
es, but all was defined and ramified with as much clear- 
ness and minuteness of beauty, as if the crystal vegeta- 








of grass presented’ its upright posture and supported its 
rare | top, though loaded with accumulations of ice 
upon all the little clusters of ita hayseed, which had ri- 
pened in the autumn sun and-remained to dry and wither 
in the winter wind. The earth thus seemed as if it were 
covered a foot thick over its whole surface with every va- 
riety of the most costly and splendid gems. The foot 
stepped and slipped amidst them with a confused ringing 
sound, and while tramping carelessly through the glittering 
profusion, one might have imagined himself wandering 
with Sinbad the sailor over the valley of diamonds, and 
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asto their value. From an elevated position I gazed upon 
the expanse immediately before me. It was an immense 
carpet of studded and sparkling jewelry, traversed and dj. 
vided at right angles by two broad paths of smooth and 
polished steel, which glistened fiercely in the dancing sun- 
beams. er} 
The trees, the most beautiful feature in this vision of 
glory, rose out of the earth like fairy exhibitions. . They 
seemed, in their graceful forms and glorious foliage, fit 
resting-places for the birds of paradise. They reminded 
me of the enchanted garden in Aladdin’s cave, where the 
trees, with golden or silver trunks and branches, were 
loaded for fruit with precious stones of every size, quality 
and luster. They looked, with their bending and richly 
jewelled boughs, flaming in the sun's rays, like immense 
silyer or glass.chandeliers; self-burning and suspended by 
magic from the vaulted sky. The weight upon them was 
so enormous that the thickest trunks and the strongest 
and most guarded branches bent beneath its power. The 
boughs were all opened from the trunk and inclined out. 
wards and downwards to the earth, presenting, instead of 
their usual erect and close posture, a wider expanse of 
jewelled foliage, and of course a more soft and undulati 
picture. The branches of the elms especially hung over 
around the trunk in rich festoons arched with indescriba- 
ble grace and beauty. Hogarth’s idea of this latter qual- 
ity was most perfectly illustrated. There were no straight 
lines or angular points, but.all was waving, rounded, and 
gracefully bent. 
The various sorts of trees displayed a difference in their 
appearance, corresponding to the difference in their natu- 
ral color and form. The evergreens exhibited a kind of 
gloomy, grey, leaden luster, produced by the dark hue of 
the verdure seen through the covering of ice. The pine 
presented a singular picture. Every spear of its verdure 
found a separate projection of ice, and every tuft a sepa- 
rate tuft of shaggy crystal, and each tree looked likea 
huge mass of mosses clustered together, and dipped in 
liquid silver. 
groves and forests was such as no power of description 
can delineate. We stood before an indefinite extent of 
woods of pure transparent ice, on which the sun streamed 
down his rays, flashing through an atmosphere of intense 
cold and sparkling clearness, to be reflected back in ten 
thousand prismatic and changing hues, and: the crushing 
murmur, as the wind swept over the forest and waved and 
agitated its mighty depths, sounded like the distant and 
fitful roar of ocean. 
The whole country observed at once from an elevated point 
of view while under this transformation, was glorious be- 
yond utterance. It lay beneath the eye, a world of trans- 
parent gems, blazing with the light thrown on it in show- 
ers through an atmosphere of excessive purity and bril- 
liance. We gazed upon a perfect fairy land, glittering 
with supernatural effulgence, its air fanned by the white 
wings of etherial spirits, its luxuriant crystal vegetation 
and its bowers of metalic foliage the scenes of their-prit- 
cipal sports and revelries. The earth seemed one vast 
ocean of inspissated light, lashed into foam over its whole 
surface, its white spray dancing in the air, its crusted 
waves here and there whirled and columned into a water- 
spout, and springing upwards, a magnificent torrent of 
sparkling drops, to flame for one moment in its agitated 
splendor, and again to fall upon the bosom of the deep— 
The world before us was so gloriously bright, so unearth- 
ly and resplendent in its beauty, that the eye could not de- 
tect the visible horizon; the line of separation af times 
was absolutely lost, earth mingled with heaven, nor was 
it. possible to perceive where the radiant outline of the-one 
melted into the white cloud and the pure azure of the 
other. We looked forward to the shining land of Beulah, 
and it seeméd as if we had only to travel onward a short 
distance, ascending through its sacred precincts, to arrive 
at the heavenly Jerusalem beyond. The clouds which 
wore the soft and gorgeous maatle of summer, converted 
by the sunbeams into rolling volumes of fleecy brilliance, 
mingled and melted away at the horizon into forests 
mountains, that shone almost with a brighter effulgence. 
The morning rays fell upon this scene with unutterable 
glory. Its splendor continued to increase till the sun reach- 
ed the meridian, and then his beams descending more neal- 
ly vertical upon the gem-clad hills, and plains, and forests, 
rendered the light, as it lay upon the crystal drapery and 
starry fretwork, almost intolerable. Then his rays grad- 
ually dropped into a horizontal direction, till he parted 
from a world apparently on fire with his:glory, and set be- 
hind the jewel-crested mountains, amidst the wide sea of 
purple, rosy and golden hues, in which the clouds, the 
mountain tops, the forests, the whole hemisphere, seeme 
to be bathed and melted, and floating away in soft and in- 
distinct forms of mellow magnificence. Then evening 
came to give the scene the tinge and character of its ow? 
delicate and silent beauty. The stars danced and quiver- 
ed awhile in restless flashes in the cold, blue depths, but 
the moon soon rode high in the heavens, ‘sole regent © 
the night,” and shone mildly,upon the few'light clouds 
that now sailed slowly over the sky, and dropped in her 
quiet, silver paleness of luster, un the landscape beneath, 














with the same indifference of feeling which he manifested 


so gemmed, that it seemed to vie with the universe above 
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The effect of the incrustation on the massed , 
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jn the beauty of its jewelry. The elms, with their boughs 
so gracefully arched and festooned by the heavy and thick- 
ly-studded crystals, now stood in the moon-beams, like jefs 
d'eau of liquid diamond, springing in perpetual fulness 
from the earth, and suddenly arrested and suspended, mo- 
tionless in the atmosphere, by some mighty, instantaneous 
spell, in the very act of falling again into its bosom. ‘There 
they stood, forms of such exceeding loveliness, that the 
mind could hardly persuade itself that appearances so 
celestial, so ravishing to the sight, could be any thing 
more than momentary phantoms, deceitful illusions of the 
imagination, too brilliant not to pass away like a wreath 
of white shadowy vapor. Yet there they stood, and the 
eye was never wearied with gazing on them in their calm, 
sleeping, perfect beauty, bathed in the clear, ‘soft, still 
moonlight, that lay upon them like a mantle of fresh due 
over the foliage of summer. If you looked through one 
of them at the blue heaven, your eye seemed to have just 
lighted for the first time on a vast cluster of stars, that 
newly sprung into ee to filla vacant spot 
jn the Vault of the universe. In proportion as they reced- 
ed from the vision, these objects became more indistinct 
and mingled in their beauty, trees melted into forests of 
grey light, and forests melted away in pale, and silvery, 
and misty obscurity, and the eye gradually passed to enjoy 
the quiet repose in the undulating swell of the varied hori- 
wn, and to dwell long on the dim and somber magnifi- 
cence.in the faint outline of the far, far distant mountains. 





GERMAN LITERATURE. 


The Kiterature of Germany begins already to exert a 
commanding influence over the whole civilized world, and 
the question is becoming daily more important, “In what 
estimation ought we to hold its literary productions!” — 
Sweeping assertions of commendation or blame are not 
only destitute of those lineaments which render a picture 
individual and definite, but must, from the nature of the 
case, contain a mixture of falsehood and truth. Viewing 
the subject only onone side, both the eulogists and detract- 
ers of German merit have told the truth, but in a way so 
partial as to make it border closely on falsehood. The 
Germans think their chief. merit lies in speculative phi- 
losophy, whilst most other nations smile at this pretension. 
They stigmatize the inductive philosophy, as fragmentary 
and unscientific—as being destitute of universality, and 
consequently of unity. They deny that a study, not found- 
ed on universal principles, deserves the name of science. 
Probably they are the only people who have the remarka- 
ble faculty of subjecting the universe to their immediate 
observation, and thus arriving at universality. In elegant 
literature, they have many, very many names of which 
they may well boast; and yet, probably, no nation issues 
somuch bad writing from the press. In history, their 
learning and diligence is. unbounded; and yet, more arbi- 
trary historians the world never furnished. But in philol- 
ogy, they are the great ones of the earth! This is in some 
sense.true. They write grammars, dictionaries, and com- 
mentaries, for the rest of the world. Their great merit 
in this, is, their thorough-going way of studying the learn- 
ed languages. With them, all the minutia of criticism 
become subjects of grave importance: mole-hills swell to 
mountains, and fierce and protracted controversies are 
held about an accent, a letter, or the fragment of an in- 
scription. Coi bono? is looked upon as an inferior ques- 
tion, which can enter none but an inferior mind, Allowing 
that in philology the minufest points are as essential as 
the weightiest to make up the whole of the science, it is 
still to be kept in mind that this perpetual plying the inge- 
nuity and racking the invention, after all is known that 
can be known, contributes as little to sound criticism as 
dialegticaé refinements to sound logic. ‘here is an im- 
mense amount of this kind of learning, which, happily for 
our busy country, has never crossed the Atlantic. But 
with all their hair-splitting subtleties, their airy hypothe- 
ses,and bold conjectures, the Germans exhibit, in this 
department of knowledge, a Juminousness of exposition, 
and strength of genius, which may challenge the world 
for an equal.— Professor Sears. 





ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Loss of teeth disfigures the face, impairs the voice and 
ftom an inability to masticate the food, injures the gene- 
tal health, ‘To remedy the inconveniences Dentists have 
long been accustomed to substitute those which are artifi- 
cial. The animal matter which has been in ordinary use 
for this purpose is of so putrescent a character, that the 
strongest objections may be used against its employment. 
Ivory, the tibia, and teeth of oxen, the teeth of hippopota- 
ius, and even human teeth when trans-planted, are all 
subject to putrefaction, and some of them liable in many 
cases to communicate contagious disease. They con- 
tract besides a foetid odor,* communicate disedse to gums 





* The air even in the most open situation is affected by 
Passing over any putrescent substance. Now as the mouth is 
the chief passage oy which the air enters the lungs, and as the 
ur is affected by whatever it passes over or through, the lungs 





and djoining teeth, and thus impart tothe mouth the most 
offensive scorbutic appearance. The sativa (about six 
ounces of which are said to be secreted during the aver- 
age time of a meal) becomes impregnated with the ‘un- 
wholesome matter issuing from the decayed teeth and de- 
ceased gums, which being carried into the stomach, fre- 
quently produces the most unmanageable dyspepsia. To 
obviate the ill effects resulting from the use of such ma- 
terials, Dentists have been able, by a terra metalic com- 
bination to form artificial teeth which cannot be distin- 
guished by the most attentive observer from those that 
are natural; as they are made of any size, shape, or 
shade of color. They are of various degrees of excel- 
lence, according to the quality, &c. of the materials 
used in compounding them, but when properly made, are 
far superior to any other substance for urtificial teeth, as 
may be seen from the following: 

“cannot avoid observing, that the cultivators of the 
Dental art have at all times evinced an anxious desire to 
avail themselves as far as possible of the progressive dis- 
coyeries made in every other branch of science, not only 
in mechanical but chemical. In proof of this, I might 
mention the great degree of perfection attained in the 
composition and general construction of mjneral teeth in 
all their beautiful varieties, and modern mode of — 
artificial teeth; which is incomparibly superior to al 
preceding ones.” Snellon Teeth, p. 54. 

“Teeth have been lately formed with great success 
from certain materials known to the manufacturers, and 
have been variously denominated, according to the taste 
of the artist, silicious pearl teeth, mineral teeth, porcelain 
teeth, incorruptible, and terra metalic. Under these titles 
teeth of various degrees of excellence are now made, 
both in Europe and this country; and from their great 
beauty, cleanliness, durability, unchangeableness, with 
regard to color, will no doubt be generally adopted.— 
They certainly possess advantageous over any other sub- 
stitute for original teeth.”—Parmly’s notes P. 145. 

The medical society of Philadelphia, after having sub- 
jected these teeth ¢o a series of experiments, give them 
a decided preference over every other substance for ar- 
tificial teeth. ‘ 

In the preface to a late work published by Dr. Fitch, 
of Philadelphia, he remarks within the last six years the 
improvement in the manufacturing, coloring and mount- 
ing of porcelain teeth, has been such as to command uni- 
versal praise. 

“The most valuable artificial tooth however is that 
called the Percelain tooth composed of mineral substan- 
ces. The inventors and manufacturers have’brought it to 
so high a state of perfection that it requires no small de- 
gree of acuteness of observation to distinguish them from 
an extremely beautiful natural tooth, they connot be bro- 
ken, and are entirely inaccessible to the action of the most 
powerful acids. —Gentlemens medical Pocket book, p. 253. 

From the Cincinnati Gazette-—Mr. Editor:—Having 
devoted much time to the subject of porcelain manufac- 
ture, I feel myself not only justified but called upon to 
say that the incorruptible or porcelain teeth, made and 
set by Dr. Webster of thiscity, are in truth what he says 
of them, and well deserving the attention of those who 
have suffered Dental losses. 

Very Respectfully, 
‘W. Byrp Powe... 

The York Republican, in speaking of grinders, remarks 
that in addition to other services, Dr. Webster manufac- 
tures very superior Porcelain teeth. 


DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 

Ingenious Criticism.—We copy the following criticism of 
ingenuity unsurpassed, from the New York Evening Star, of 
June 10.—Cin. Mirror. . 

Erato, a poem, and other Miscellaneous Poerns—By W. 
D. Gallagher, Cincinnati, 1835, pp. 36.—From some prose 
tales, which we have from time to time perused, of the au- 
thor in western periodicals, we had been led to form a very 
favorable opinion of his talents asa writer. But the pre- 


j{sent production is only another added to the thousand 


proofs, which may every where be met with, that a man 
may write prose exceedingly well, but be withal a most sad 
poet— 

Homme de talent—de bon cceur 

Tont ce que vous voudrez—mais fort mechant auteur 


when it comes to poetry. Poetry is the music of the squ! 
—the language of the heart—the sublimation of genius— 
**Poeta nascitur—orato fit.”” Let no one, therefore, in 
whom this god-like gift is not born with them, hope to win 
the smiles of the muses by every such labored efforts.— 
We have so often. expressed our reppgnance agains 

mere rhymesters, versifiers, and poetasters, who are 
forever disburthening themselves of their crude and 





——D 


can never receive it in a pure state, except the mouth through 
which it is introduced, be perfectly clean and healthy. 

We respire, says Dr. Fitch, about 20,000 times in 24 hours; 
and yet for months and years, this vast uantity of air is ren- 





dered poisonous, by one or more diseased teeth. 
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drowey lucubrations in the colunths of our periodicals and 

ewspapers, that we need not Tepeat our sentiments on 
this subject. It is but rare, indeed, we find a grain of 
wheat—a sparkling gem—amidst this deluge of oe and 
trash; when we do, we cherish and preserve it. e do 
not, and cannot, recognise such a thing as a second-rate 
poeta manufacturer of smooth, gentlemanly verses—and 
of such are all those, with perhaps two or three exceptions, 
whom our countrymen laud as poets. They are destitute 
of originality—of bold and striking combinations of thought 
or melodious language—qualities absolutely indispensable 
to a true poet.—WV. Y. Star. 





ConTemPorartes.—Contemporaries! Could any one 
back in bodily presence, as we may in mind, among t 
great beings of the past—great for good or evil—how- 
common place would seem to him the thousand objects 
which history, and those deeds that ages sanctify, and 
fate, preserve immortal! That traveller into antiquit 
might sport with Anthony in his voyages, with the dar 
eyes of “his Egypt” darting their liquid lustre, and wit- 
ness the mighty littleness of the loving Roman; he could 
stray with the philosophers through the groves of Athens 
—lind Aristotle writing hymns to please his sense, and 
gratify the master of a concubine, notwithstanding his 
ethics that sehse was non-essential to happiness; he might 
see Tiberius fight with an oysterman, or hear Nero fiddle. 
Coming slowly down the vista of years, he might hear 
Shakspeare play at the Globe Theatre, in London, or en- 


joy his early and ample fortune at Avon; he might play 


with Goldsmith, dine with Milton at Mr. Russell's the 
tailors, or laugh at Thomson as he sat on the fence of his 
rural retreat, with his hands in his pockets, eating out the 
blushing and sunny sides of peathes in his garden, that 
he was too lazy topick! s¢Ihis traveller, too, might see 
what were the real knights of chivalry, about whom so 
much is prated in these degenerate days. -He .would find 
them boisterous, revengeful, bilious and dishonest fellows; 
vulgar in attire, awkward in harness, covered with salve- 
patches on their arms and legs, where they were galled 
with their iron mail, and leaving their scores at the black- 
smith’s shops unpaid, all the way from France and Britain, 
even to the Holy Land. Alas! how much of romance 
fades away in that one word,contemporary! It is rate- 
bane to the imagination—it is a green shade over the 
eagle eye of Genius.— Willis G. Clark: 





Woman.—Woman, woman!—truely she is a mitacle. 
Place her amid flowers, foster her as a tender plant, and 
she is a thing of fancy, waywardness, and something of 
folly—annoyed by a dew drop, fretted by the touch of a but- 
terfly’s wing, ready to faint at the rustle of a beetle.— 
The zephyrs are too rough, the showers too heavy, and 
she is overpowered by the perfume of a rose-bud. But 
let real calamity come, rouse her affection, enkindle the 
fires of her heart, and mark her then. How her heart 
strengthens itself; how strong is her purpose. . Place her 
in the heat of battle, give her a child, a bird, anythin 
she loves or pities, to protect, and see her, as in a relate 
instance, raising her white arms as a shield, and as her 
own blood crimsons her upturned forehead, ‘praying for 
life to protect the helpless. Transplant her into the dark 
places of the earth, awaken her energies to action, and 
her breath becomes a healing, her presence a: blessing; 
she disputes, inch by inch, the stride of the stalking pes- 
tilence, when nian, the strong and brave, shrinks away 
pale and affrighted. Misfortune daunts her not; she 
wears away a life of silent endurance, or goes forward 
with less timidity than to her bridal. In prosperity she 
is a bud full of imprisoned odors, waiting but for the 
winds of adversity to: scatter them abroad—pure. gold, 
valuable but untried in the furnace. In short, woman is 
a miracle, a mystery.—Mrs. Ann S, Stephens. 





Tue Irvine anv Pautpine Faminies.—The names 
of Irving and Paulding have long been most reputably as- 
sociated with the literature of our country. The recent 
republication, by the Harpers,of Salmagundi, has called 
to mind an incident connected with these names. Of the 
present Irving and Paulding families, there are three 
brothers in each, and one of each of the respective fami- 
lies has been associated in three severa} pursuits. Sala- 
muagundi was the joint production of Washington Irving 
and James K. Paulding; a brother of each family were 
connected in a mercantile house; while the other two were 
ip partnership as wine merchants. We need not add that 


all were distinguished for their talents and probity.—WV. 
¥. Gazette, 





Frowers furnish gorgeous imagery and beautiful 
thoughts, They constitute the most touching and delicate. 
language which affection could devise. They speak di. 
rectly to the heart. No marvel is it then that woman 
loves them. They bear such touching similitude to het 
own history—repaying with grateful fi ce and beauty 
the hand which cherishes them, and tying beneath the. 


blighting infuence of this world’s coldness agg neglect. 
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A SKETCH. 
"He was the child of Nature. Shey to him 
Had been o’erbounteous; he had a soul 
Formed in the mould which fashioneth the mind 
Of lofty thought;and sentiment sublime. ‘ 
» » Exalted was his mind, above the flight 
', Of many who would soar, and sit enthroned 
* On noble intellect: his mind was fradght 
With love to God and man, and sensible 
To all the gentle passions of the soul. . 


” He could ascend the mountain crag, and sit 
In solitade, and contemplate with joy 
The glorious prospect spread beneath; or turn 
His eyes to heaven and find sublimity 
»» elt gazing on the sun. And he could seek . 
_ of The beetling precipice which overlooks 
-» yw The boundless sea, and hear with ecstacy 
, The pealinganthem of contending waves! 
‘Could see the tempest marching through the heavens 
In its terrific majesty, whén earth 
Seemed waked to wrath by battling winds, and feel 
“A rapture in his soul, for there was God. 
'- ‘With pleasure he could seek the silent bank 
Of the bright-bosomed river, and there muse 
Tn loneliness upon the destinies 
,, Of earthand man; and muse upon the tide 
Which, bears man onward to eternity. 


Naturehe loved. The mother she did seem 
Of all histhoughts, affections, sympathies. 
He loved to wander. It wa@his delight 
To cull from nature all she could reveal 
Of thought and feeling deep,—resplendent gems! 
To ornament existence and inspire 
His soul with grandeur. It was his delight— 
Was his soul’s first desire—his heart's first loye— 
Te wander forth alone through nature’s walks 
And contemplate her glorious drapery, 
Her beauty, grandeur, and sublimity, 
In all their various moods—reflections all 
Of Providencedivine. These had a voice 
‘Most pleasing to the ear, and told a tale, 
In language eloquent, of interest deep. 
Tn solitary forests, in the vale, 
Or on the wide-spread plain—where silence dwelt, 
He loved “to hold communion with his God,” 
Where walked the tempest, as the ‘fearful power 
Of the eternal and omnipotent; 
Where hurricane had summoned up its might; 
These were to him companions: in the calm 
Majestic, flowing river; in the surge 
Of thundering cataracts, or in the breasts 
Of sleeping lakes, he found companionship. 


‘When silvery Vesper sealed the eastern sky, 
And hastened out the day, he loved to look 
Upon the setting sun; and when it sank 
Beneath the hills with a magnificence 
Unparalleled by aught on earth, he felt 
A holy influence from his parting rays. 
When night—majestic night !—came down, and earth 
Was robed in sabié shroud, he sought alone 
Heaven’s wide cerulean hall; and when the moon 
Looked from her midnight throne, and to the west 
Moved on in calm sublimity, he loved 
To contemplate the glorious firmament, 
*“ And listen to the eloquence of heaven. 


And is this solitude! to be afar 

From bustling man—far from the maddening strife 
“Of busy mortals in the cares of life 

Contending wildly? Is it solitude, 
'“To hold converse with nature's charms, and see 
_Her stores unrolled?” “Yes; thisis what men call 

“Deep solitude.” Such loneliness I love; 

-I feel my soulexpandeth, when I seek, 

Afar from man, such intercourse with Heaven. 


‘Oh! solitude! I feel thou art the home 
Of my affections; for thou canst diffuse 
A fragrance o’er mortality, and give 
'A brighter hue to my existerge here; r 
Than e’er could dawn amid the toilsome world. 
Pve loved thee—I will love thee yet; through thee 
I look on God and contemplate his works. 


s 





NO DIFFICULTIES INSUPERABLE TO THE PRUDENT AND 
BRAVE. 
4). , "he wise and active conquer difficulties _ 
By daring to attempt them: sloth and folly . 
¥ Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 
of; Andmake the impossibility they fear. 


Rows. 


MR. ICHABOD LONG IS THE HERO OF THIS 
TALE. 


But, though the hero be Long, intend that the tale shall 
be short,inasmuch as therein it will dimly shadow forth some 
of the peculiarities of Mr. Long. For though Long be the 
name, yet the distinguished trait of the individual was, 
that he was short. 

Short in his stature, in his words, and in his wind, he 
was nevertheless Ichabod Long; or, as the village urchins 
used emphatically to say, Long Ichabod. 

Concerning the birt)-place, parentage, education, &c. 
of my hero, | say notlfing—because they have nothing to 
do. with the circumstance I intend to narrate. Every one 
is at liberty to fashion these to his own taste. 

1 do not know that Ichabod was ever heard to utter more 
than six words at a time, except once—and that was when 
a set of unruly youngsters tipped him into the gutter.— 
**You tarnal little boobies, you! If I kitch ye, you'll git 
it, I swow!” For this pouring forth, he did. penance for 
nearly a week, by saying nothing. 

Ichabod’s yehicle would appear at the door of the village 

grocery, kept by Deacon Jonathan Lewis. And after de- 
positing himself with due caution upon terra firma, with 
oe gravity, mealbags in hand, Ichabod enters the 
store. Disdaining to make inquiries whether the desired 
article is to be obtained, he ejaculates, ‘Meal, four bags 
full!” If Deacon Jonathan has meal, well and good—if 
not, Ichabod turns round and departs. 
’ If he would hire men to work for him, (for he was well 
to do in the world, and withall a — after finding the 
proper men, he puffs out, ‘Hoe potatoes for me, will ye!”’ 
and the bargain is concluded without farther words. 

The only exclamation of surprise, joy, or grief, that he 
ever used, was simply, ‘‘J swow!” modulated and empha- 
sized to suit the different occasions. i 

Now it came to pass in the process of time, that Icha- 
bod’s heart was turned towards the fair daughter of a 
neighboring farmer, who was as different.from him in all 
essentials as a canary bird is from an apple-dumpling.— 
She was an inveterate rogue—he abhorred all tricks, per- 
haps from frequent experience of their inconvenience. 
She had a tongue that was set upon a pivot, and so nicely 
balanced, that it must needs keep wagging with every 
breath she drew. As to his tongue, he held it. She was 
nimble and active as a deer. He was pursy, and waddled 
in his gait. 

Alas for Fchabod! As well might he woo the east wind 
as such a damsel. He first saw her in the meeting-house, 
in all her Sunday freshness and beauty+for her pew was 
just opposite his, across the broad aisle. 
that when he got home that day, he was taken with such 
a long fit of abstraction, that he even forgot to eat his din- 
ner—a most unheard of incident in his life. 

No doubt reason told him it was a hopeless case—and 
that he’d better be a dancing master than a lover—but 
what is reason when a manis in love? Alas! it is a bul- 
rush to dam up Niagara. 

The point then was settled,and Ichabod must go a-court- 


ing. , 

ii was a bright summer afternoon when our hero, in full 
Sunday rig, turned his face as a flint towards old Sam. 
Willis’s. How did his little round red nose shine with su- 
perior luster as he entered the clean old-fashioned kitchen! 

Now, Uncle Sam. was a wag, and loved a joke as well 
as his daughter Molly. 

“Wall, wall, neighbor Long, how d’ye do—come to see 
my daughter Molly, I ’spose?”? The suddenness of the 
attack was a perfect cold shower-bath to poor Ichabod—his 
only resource was a long he-e-e-e-m, hem, hem. ‘Wall, 
wall, dont be kittenish, man—brigsk up—zooks, who’d a’ 
thought Ike Long d’ come a courtin my Molly! Wail— 
sein it cant be helped, let’s find her.”” Away he strode, 
and the quaking Ichabod. waddled after. At last Uncle 
Sam opened a door and stopped—where? where, dear read- 
er!—inthe dairy! There was the lovely Molly, churning. 
What a place for a love scene! What an excruciating 
moment for Ichabod! 
couple alone with the milk pans. ' 

Now there seemeth to be in women a peculiar instinct 
whereby they can foretell the bursting of a love-storm— 
and so it was now. Mbolly kept diligently ‘at work, now 
and then turning a roguish twinkle upon her despairing 
suitor. Andas in such cases she concluded that the suit- 
dr should commence matters, she thought best to let things 
take their course. 

How dread the silence of that moment! interrapted by 
nothing, save the monotonous ‘splash, splash—splash, 
sen of Molly’s churn and the thumpings of poor Iky’s 

eart! 

After the lapse of some ten or fifteen minutes, which to 
our hero must have seemed an age, he so far regained the 
use of his faculties as to recollect that something must be 
done. , So with a huge effort he began: ‘“*M-Molly—Molly 





|| Willie——I—” Molly left off churning, and looked up in 


| his face so that he could not go on. 





“7 want to—to——I swow!” 


It was observed’ 


Uncle Sam. retreated, and left the}, 


y , 


. 





He was going to say something about gettirig married: 
fort the words were mountains—he could not heave them 
orth. 

“Has any thing happened lately, Mr. Long?” askeg 
Molly, by way of reply. : 

“*M-Molly—I want you to—to—” ‘Mr. Long,” inter. 
rupted Molly, “wont you be so kind as jest to hand me down 
that milk pan from that shelf!” , 

Our hero turned his eye despairingly to the shelf six 
feet high; but could he refuse a lady’s request? and that 
when he was a-courting? 

So, carefully placing a stool underthe designated spot, 
he Sopased to mount thereon; behind him, on the floor 
was a large bowl of unwrought butter. Slowly and hea_ 
vily he rose upon the tottering stool—carefully he protrud- 
ed his arms till his fingers sately reached the edges of the 
pan. Slowly he drew it towards the edge of the shelf; 
but alas! just as it was clear, and hung in mid air between 
his upraised arms, it turned, and down came the milkin 2 
torrent into his face. At the same instant his footj 
failed him, the stool left his feet, and he took his stat com. 
fortably in the bow] of butter aforementioned.—‘‘I swow,” 
said the pocr knight—while he turned his supplicating 
eyes upon Molly, who was convulsed with laughter. 

So much for making lovesina dairy. 

The rest of Mr. Ichabod Long’s adventures may be 
found in the second volume of the Chronicles of Connecti- 
cut. 8. 1, 





ANCIENT STONE FORT AND MOUND, NEAR NEW. 
ARK, OHIO. . 


There is sublimity in the magnitude and structure of 
the ancient fortifications and tumuli of the west, admira- 
bly calculated to engage the attention of the traveler who 
may have a disposition to speculate upon their antiquity, 
or patience to endure the fatigue of visitingthem. Here, 
indeed,*the most lively associations of all that is elevated 
in Indian character, or that the mysterious aspect of these 
venerable remains cap elicit, are at once excited. Here 
he sees the simple, yet powerful works of a_ people, our 
knowledge of whom, is derived only from these decayed 
and. rudely constructed monuments of their industry, the 
gloomy and neglected appearance of which cannot fail to 
awaken a lively curiosity in the most dormant imagination. 
Whether these works may claim an equa! age with Cheops, 
or whether they were constructed by some of those Indian 
nations, which, from the seventh to the twelfth century in- 
habited the southern portion of our continent, or by anotb- 
er race of men, who may have lived during that period in 
this country, he is unable to determine; for, as he wanders 
over them, he discovers no difference between the lux- 
riant forest trees and shrubbery that enshroud their walls, 
and those of the surrounding wilderness. His own inven- 
tion, and the imperfect knowledge the antiquarian has giv- 
en him, are the only guides by which his judgment can be 
directed in regard to the age and origin of their builder. 
They were,beyond a doubt, a rude and uncultivated people, 
who knew no other Jaw than the first one of nature, which 
taught them to provide for their sensual necessities, and 
watch their enemies; though, we have every reasan to be- 
lieve, from the appearance of the remains of their indu- 
try, that they cultivated notions of a superior power, tht 
gave them existence and ruled their destinies. But 
whetherthey supposed their god to exist in the heavens, «r, 
like the Egyptians, believed him to dwell in the bodiesof 
beasts, and in roots, we cannot determine. 

From the appearance, however, of the fort and mouni, 
mentioned at the head of this article, as well as most other 
mounds in our country, there is every reason to believe 
that they entertained high conceptions of a supreme Be- 
ing. Whether they adored him as occupying a place m 
the heavens, in the clouds, or in the winds, is not for blind 
conjecture to determine. It is by the similarity alone, 
that exists between the mounds and ‘thigh places” of other 
countries, and those of otir own, that we can determine 
their original use. In the east we are told that works of 
this kind were used as cemeteries and altars, and we find 
by examination that those of our country were used for the 
former purpose, but have no written or oral testimony that 
they were appropriated to the latter. 

The works now referred to, bear more strongly the ap- 
pearance of having been erected for religious purposes 
than any others in Ohio. They are situated about five 
miles north west of Somerset, the capital of Perry county, 
on a hill near two hundred feet in height, calculating from 
its base, on the west, whichis washed by a lively stream. 
This hill, as well ag the *fort and mound, is composed of 
coarse grey sand stone. It is well wooded with oak, 
beach, cherry, chesnut, ahd ether forest trees, of a thrifty 
growth. Mr. Atwater in his western antiquities has g!v- 
en a correct representation of this fort and mound, with 
their area. It contains within its walls not far from forty 








acres, which includes the entire top of the hill. The walls 
are situated on its verge on either side. The mound is in 
the center of it, and as near its highest summit as it cou 

well be placed. It is of a circular form, about fifteen feet 
in height, and fifty or sixty acrosé its base. From the top 
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‘this mound is one of che most comprehensive and en- 
Shecce views of country and rural scenery to be found 
in Ohio. The visitor, after wandering for an hour over the} 
walls and scattered rocks of the fort, ascends this majesti- 
cally rude pile of stone, and. js fora moment lost in in- 
tense admiration—which ever way he turns his eyes, & ve- 
ry rolling, and perhaps one of the most romantic-districts 
of country in Ohio, is open to his view, until he loses 

sight of the waning hills in the distance. 

The stone of these works is in radely broken pieces not 
larger than one individual could easily handle. There is 
no evidence from their appearance that the people who col- 
lected them possessed or used iron or other metalic utensils 
in carrying on their laborious undertakings. They do not 
appear to have even been regularly laid up, but rudely 
thrown into a wall, resembling in shape those of other an- 
cient works composed of clay. In the middle of it at its 
base, the stone lies in as much confusion as on its surface 

or side, which, it would seem could not be the case, if the 
least regularity had been observed in originally placing 
them in their proper position,unless they have been thrown 
into disorder by some convulsion of the earth, which it is 
not probable lias been the case. 

This rough wall is at present, ‘on an average, near five 
feet high, and about sixteen across its base. The gate- 
ways in it are nothing but natural crevices in the rocks of 
which the hili is composed, and appear never to have been 
used as such, because the walls were generally carried 
across them. There is much reason to believe, that the 

_ people who erected them, chose this elevated situation for 
the purpose of solemnizing their religious rites, on ac- 
count of the immense quantities of stone which they had 
at hand here, which would render a,stone enclosure much 
more easily formed than one composed of clay. That it 
was not a military work, we are quite certain, because 
there has never been anythiag discovered in its vicinity 
of that character. The country here is poor, compared to 
that in which ancient military works and implements have 
been discovered, They are usually located on rich soil, 
and near large streams, whereas the one now referred.to 
has none of these advantages. 

The mound is perhaps the most interesting portion of 
this work. It appears originally to have been hollow; at 
present there is quite a cavity in it, which is nearly filled 
with leaves, &c. Onits summit is a white oak tree near 
eighteen inches in diameter, the roots of which are to be 
seen three or four feet below its trunk in the cavity. By 
the side of this treé lies a heavy chesnut, very much de- 
cayed, the roots of which are still to be seen on the top of 
the mound. Its trunk, in its present decayed condition, 
is near two and ahalf feet in diameter. Many of the stones 

“in this mound appear to have been brought from a dis- 
tance, and from the lowest valley. They bear the appear- 
ance of having long been exposed to the action of water. 
Their composition is sand, white pebbies, and black loam. 
A short distance at the south of this stone work, is one 
composed of clay, of half an acre inextent. It is of square 
form and built after the manner of other Indian ruins. 

ANNOTATOR. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








PICKETS’ AMERICAN SCHOOL CLASS BOOKS. 

It is observed by Pillaus, ‘that a revolution in school 
discipline is in progress, the tendency of which is to sub- 
stitute mental activity and agreeable excitement in the 
place of the languor, weariness and aversion to all things 
scholastic, which have hitherto been the most striking fea- 
tures of our schools. Those among the teachers who have 
the wisdom to discover the signs of the time, and to an- 
ticipate its slow results in their practice, are-sure not only 
to rise in professional reputation, but to contribute towards 
raising the character and condition of their order.” 

Tt may be observed also, that a revolution in elementa- 
ry book-making has commenced. Men of enlarged and 
experienced minds have, of late, devoted much attention 
toit. The importance of correctly compiled school-books, 
is allowed by all. Difficult as it is to furnish such as are 
properly adapted to young minds in the incipient stages of 
instruction, yet scarcely a week passes, that the teaching 
part of the community has not some new one presented to 
their notice, and pressed upon them for introduction into 
their seminaries. The same mania seems to have seized 
upon compilers as novel writers, the latter of whom often 
write from sheer self-conceit of their own abilities, while 
the former, from the same, or a pecuniary motive, patch up 
an ill-formed or ill-digested book by a free use of the scis- 
sors. It ought to be adopted as a general rule, that no 
dependence should be placed on the labors of those who 
have not brought to the task of book-making, ample expe- 
rience in the management of mind, and an intellect of 
their own, matured by discipline and sound knowledge.— 
It is so with regard to the writings of lawyers, doctors, 
and clergymen. And it is right itis so. If men feel not 
disposed to depend on broken reeds in law, or medicine, 
or theology, we see no reason why the reverse should take 
place in books intended for rudimental instruction. We 
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do not wish to be understood, that every ‘‘practitioner it 2 ‘Grammar is a very abstract science, and the great mass 


education” 1s adequate to the task of judicious compiling. 
There are as great difference and disparity among teachers 
as amohg any other class of chaleeoliea men. There is 
more difficulty, too, in writing a good school-book, than at 
firstappears. Inorder to.it, it requires actual experience, 
nice discrimination, sound judgment, extended acquisition 
and the happy faculty of simplifying and arranging so as to 
meet the gradual unfolding of the various powers of the 
mind. That the greater part of school-books, whether 
they relate to the mere acquisition of language, or the ele- 
ments or ground work of any of the sciences, whether 
chemistry, mechanical philosophy, or astronomy, are not 
what is desired, is somewhat proved by the circumstances, 
that new hooks for these purposes are constantly appear- 
ing, and teachers almost as constantly changing those used 
by them. If defection, or ill-arranged books take money 
out of our pocket, without an equivalent, much more does 
a constant change of books do so, independently of the ef- 
fects produced on the time and minds of scholars. 

Since men competent to the task have turned their at- 
tention to the subject, there has certainly been a great and 
most beneficial change in the character of our children’s 
books... But.the change has not been adequate'to the wish- 
es of those who know the importance of good works, and 
who look to the end proposed by the vigorous effects of ed- 
ucation, as confined to the school room. Among the most 
faithful and efficient laborers in the great cause of improv- 
ing our system of education, are well known the Messrs. | 
Pickets of this city, who have passed many years of their 
lives in the actual training of young minds. We cannot 
say ,whether their labors have been uniformly crowned with 
the success which they deserve; but, we believe their prin- 
ciples to be generally correct; their labors have certainly 
been great, as the number of their published school books 
and other writings show. Their principles and mode of 
instruction have been very considerably in advance of 
those which are applied in most schools, and the public, 
although they have allowed great praise to them, have not 
yet fully appreciated them. But it cannot be long, under 
the present excitement, and impulse given to education,be- 
fore intelligent teachers at least, will see their marked ex- 
cellencies. On this subject, Timothy Flint,* that elegant 
and gifted scholar,makes the following remarks:—*As au- 
thors and teachers they are well known. The Academi- 
cian.which they publjshed is a book of merit, on the sub- 
ject of education, not known by any means, according to 
its deserts. The school books of those gentlemen (Messrs. 
Piekets) from first lessons to an English Grammar, are 
well and universally known. We earnestly hope, that 
they, who have labored so long and with such exemplary 
patience and assiduity, in furnishing a series of school 
books to every advancing stage of mind from the first 
dawn of capacity for instruction to that of children on the 
highest forms of our schools, will be duly estimated and re- 
warded by the public. They were the first to commence 
the scale of improvement in these important rudiments of 
general education, Their works have been copied, plagi- 
arized, imitated, and in various ways, they have been de- 
prived of the fair fruits of their exertions. After Web- 
ster’s, over whose, these works have a decided superiori- 
ty in our mind, their schoo] books have decidedly the most 
extensive circulation in the country, yet, we believe, they 
have been by no means the most amply rewarded either in 
pecuniary compensation or gratitude.” 

Picket’s school publications have long been before the 
public, and have, from time to time, been improved by 
them. They consist of the Juvenile spelling book, Men- 
tor, Instructor, English Grammar, Introduction to the Ex- 
positor, and Juvenile Expositor. It is of the more advanc- 
ed we would speak. They are predicated on the same 
principle which is extended in the various works. 

In the Grammar, Messrs. Picket’s have taken Murray 
as their basis, which, as a whole, is stiJl in our opinion, 
equal to the many pretendedly improved grammatical 
works with their ten thousand unnecessary explanations 
and remarks, which have of late made their appearance. 
The additions and improvements which those gentlemen 
have introduced, are certainly most valuable, and in the 
acquisition of our mother tongue, deserve the especial con- 
sideration of those who teach, and those who are taught. 
The analysis of words by means of affixes and prefixes, 
which, we believe, they were the first to introduce in aid 
of the acquisition of our language, is, of itself, indepen- 
dent of other considerations, sufficient, to rank their works 
and system of instruction among, or, at the head of real and 
solid improvements made in the compilation of books, or 
mode of instruction,in many years. We are persuaded, that 
a due application of the principle with all its force and bear- 
ing,willexercise a most salutary influence towards discipline 
of mind and the correct acquisition of the meaning and 
use of the words of the English language. We speak par- 
ticularly of this part of their grammatical improvements, 
because, as developed and carried out by those gentlemen, 
it is made of the greatest use in the elements or ground 
work of composition;—a subject which, in general, is by 
no means properly taught in’a majority of schools. 
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of young minds, when they first come into contact with 
it, either from the want of intellectual strength, or resolu- 
tion, or deficiency in a knowledge of the facts of the lan- 
guage, are unable to grapple with its difficulties, or to 
comprehend its technicalities. The same remark applies 
to other sciences, to the study of which, in too many in- 
stances, in our schools and colleges, scholars are put be- 
fore they are made acquainted with, the use of words, and 
the terms as they are definitely used in those studies.— 
Greek. or Hebrew, or German, will answer as efficiently 
to impress ideas on the minds of students so as to incorpor- 
ate them with their mental existence, as the use of Eng- 
lish words, unless they. are distinctly understood and ap- 
plied by those who are taught, or hear them. There can 
be no advance by pupils where either the language of an 
author is not understood by them, or where a line of de- 
markation is drawn by teachers who, in their lectures,or 
explanations, address understandings, unprepared with 
language. 

The difficulties attending first attempts in grammar, a- 
rise partly from the nature of the subject, and partly from 
the manneg in which it is presented, and partly from the 
causes stated above. Hence it is, that the study of gram- 
mar is not woe attended with any important advan- 
tages. Whatever benefits do flow from it, in such a state 
of things, appear to be almost wholly incidental. Webe- 
lieve but few advantages flow from the usual system and 
mode of teaching it, themselves. The mind, it is true, ob- 
tains a kind of mechanical dexterity in determining the 
various parts of speech, as they are termed, and parsing in 





the same manner, with perhaps, a spice of quickness im 
telling the round definition of a word, or the general mean- 
ing of an author; but as to all the nicety, or shades of 
thought, or beauty of ideas, expressed by words, or by their 
different collocations, if knows or learns little; they are 
overlooked, or not considered of any great consequence.— 
The mechanical use of words and the application of a few 
arbitrary rules, are about the summum bonum, that arises 
from the study of grammar in the beaten way, 

We think there is considerable room for improvement 
in the science of grammar itself; and we are certain, thete 
is still greater room, as regards the mode of teaching it.— 
We would be glad to see a revision of the former; and a 
tetal, or at least, avery great change in the latter. Our 
objections, however, to the general system of grammar, 
are not urged against the labors of Messrs. Pickets, be- 
cause, selecting the best materials out of the whole mass, 
and well arranging them, they have also made very im- 
portant improvements, that give to their work a real val- 
ue which we are unwilling to yield to any other in the 
market. In their Juvenile Instructor, Expositor and In- 
troduction to it, in which they were not shackled by mere 
custom, and in which they ‘have followed the decision of 
their own judgments, they have struck into new regions, 
and pursued and followed out their way, with a spirit, 
accuracy, and knowledge, which render their works and 
mode of instruction eminently deserving the consideration 
of all who are engaged in teaching, or interested in edu- 
cation. Our business with them now is, when there are 
so many school-books before the public, to give them the 
credit for the great good they have done. to encourage them 
to proceed in carrying out the philosophical principle on 
which their labors have proceeded so far, and complete the 
series of their valuable school books. 

The first of the improvements in their grammar which 
we shal] mention, consists in the definitions which are 
given in the technical language of the science. These 
are in the’form of explanations and remarks after the sev- 
eral sections, and they are much more numerous and com- 
prehensive, than are to be found in- the works in general 
use. More under each head might doubtless have been 
added; but enough are given to encourage the scholar 
greatly in the important habit of enquiring carefully and 
critically into the meaning of every thing that belongs to 
his lesson. This habit is so essential, that the value of 
every school book must be considered as depending on the 
degree in which it is calculated to promote it. ‘*Picket’s 
grammar will encourage enquiry, and satisfy it, far better 
than any other that we have seen.” The same remark 
may be applied- with full force to their admirable works 
the Introduction, Instructor, and Expositor.* H 
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MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES. 





BY DCPAIX, FARCY, WARDEN, BARADIVE, DE &T. PRIEST, ETC. 





An abstract, chiefly translated from La Revue Francaise. 


This grand work, of which only half is yet published, 
promises to rank as the most authentic and complete re- 
pository of the antiquities of the new world; and is going 
to render popular in France the facts and considerations 
which prove that this new world is rather old. Gigantic 





ruins. were discovered in Chiapa and Guatemala, in 1750, 
and began to be investigated in 1787. Proximate calcula+ 
tions, which may be relied on without a stretch of complai-+ 


sance, and drawn chiefly from the age of the trees which 





aln his Western Review. 
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have grown old on the relics of the nameless ancients of | 
the West, point us back some twenty or thirty centuries. 
The American jesuit Clavigero, and the English traveler 
Bullock, had begun to rectify the popular opinion on this 
point. England boasted of seven magnificent volumes 
published under the auspices of lord Kingsboro, now pom- 
pously buried in certain rich libraries of Europe, and which 
have but a partial claim to the character of originality, 
which will be given tothe present work, by unpublished 
communications direct from Mexico. 

The three reports of capt. Dupaix, on his three archeo- 
logical expeditions, at the expense of the Spanish govern- 
ment, from 1805 to.1808, and the delineations by Castena- 
da, who accompanied him, constitute the strictly original 
part of the wel now appearing in France. Their co-vpe- 
rators are numerous. Abbe Baradére negotiated with 
the Mexican administration, the cession of the original 
papers and drawings, but was unable to approach within 
fifty leagues of the ruins of Palenqué. M. Farcy is the 
author of the Introduction, and translator of the Spanish 
text of Dupaix; but neither has he seen the monuments. 
M. de Saint Priest, appears to havé furnished only some 
speculative notes. The observations borrowed@by the edi- 
tors from Humboldt, that standard authority og America, 
are drawn from his great works on new Spain and the Cor- 
dilleras. The details, by Antonio del Rio, in 1787, were 
already comprised in the collection of lord Kingsboro; and 
M. Warden’s researches into the antiquities of America, 
were published in the second volume of the memoirs of the 
Geographical Society. 

Dupaix was an officer of dragoons in the service of the 
Spanish Mere ag d of Mexico. Thrice commissioned to 
visit and describe those antiquities which had been a theme 
of conversation for half a century, it was not without dif- 
ficulty and danger he achieved his object. His excursions 
in the neighborhood of Palenqué raised the suspicion of 
some faithful subjects of Ferdinand VIJ, who arrested him 
for a Frenchman, though a native Austrian, and detained 
him till certificates from Mexico allowed him to complete 
his mission. 

Castanada, the Spanish painter, had also his trials, of 
which not the least must have been to see during so long a 
period the descriptions and illustrations, the fruits of their 
laborious and perillous adventures, lying forgotten on the 
shelves of the Mexican Museum—totally unknown to Pu- 
rope, who, tothe present day, has reserved to herself ex- 
clusively the secret of rewarding such labors. At length, 
thanks to the enlightened zeal of some friends of the arts, 
these works are exhibited to the French public, and with 
a splendor worthy of the importance of the subject. 

The two travelers merit al) confidence. The one 
writes, as the other paints, without art. The theories 
and conjectures of the narrator, without being numerous, 
are thrown out in such a spirit of courtesy—so remote 
from your spirit of system—that they challenge credit, if 
not for his fancies, at least for his facts. 

The principal discoveries, with the exception of the 
mounds in the neighborhood of Mexico, were made in the 
territory of Palenqué, north east of Ciudad Real, in the 
province of Chiapa.. Del Rio, who found here conduits 
for water under ground, had no doubt that they were Ro- 
man aqueducts; while Dupaix, in his stricter examinations, 
recognizes every where a striking similarity to the Pheni- 
cian and Egyptian models—pyramids and hieroglyphics, 
equally mysterious and obscure. These Egyptians of the 
western emisphere, had cherished the same ‘taste for un- 
wieldy masses and gigantic monuments. Witness the 
enormous altar of stone, with its twenty groups of figures 
in pairs, found on the great place of Mexico; other stones 
covered with bas-reliefs-still buried in the earth, beyond 
the power of the Spanish workmen to remove; serpents in 
stone seventy feet long; colossal statues; and the huge idol 
of the god of war, entombed in one of the corridors of the 
university, by the pious precaution of the dominicans, who 
were afraid to Jet the young urchins of christian Mexico, 
get a sight of one of their ancient divinities. 

Do not these sculptured rocks, so like those still found 
in various parts of Asia, indicate a relationship between 
the aborigines of the two continents? There is, besides, 
another special conformity between some of these works 
of art—that of ugliness. A!] those frightful images of 
Mexican deities, all those visages so hideous that the first 
missionaries believed that: America worshiped the devil, 
bear a sad likeness. to the symbolic monsters of India, 
Egypt, and Tartary. Several of these idols, as capt. Du- 
paix himself avows, are about as graceful as a death’s head 
ofnamented. 

After all, what do these casual resemblances prove, but 
that the several people were equally rude? Humboldt, in 
describing some of these monuments which he did his best 
to admire, cannot help remarking with more astonishment 
than admiration, the disproportioned noses of the Mexican 
heroes. But as he still wishes admiration to be the ruling 
passion in his readers as well as himself, he has recourse 
toa symbol, a mystery. ‘It is possible,’ he says, ‘that the 


aboriginals had seen, like the prince of philosophers (de 
Rep. lib. 5) that there is something majestic and royal in 
a great nose, and’had regarded it in their reliefs and pic- 

tures as the symbol of moral power and greatness.’ A 
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pleasant citation of Plato, who to be sure has. sometimes 
said rather queer things. If any people ever exhibited 
such a conspicuous analogy between physical and moral 
gfeatness, strange, since the world possessed an artist, 
these should be the only works of art that have preserved 
such singular portraits. eve 
We may never solve the riddle of American antiquities. 
But how many other nations have left similar monuments 
and no records! The immense walls that traverse eastern 
Asia, the vast works of Egypt, the sculptured rocks of 
Arabia and Syria, and nearer home the Scandinavian and 
Druid tombs, are anterior to all written history; or if writ- 
ten, lost, like that of the negroes, like that of the islands 
of the ocean. Both worlds are of the same age, and both 
seek their early annals in vain. Still both present noble 
fields for investigation. The mind is strengthened and 
elevated by difficulties, as courage is by peril; and science 
is never more worthy of honor, than when by collecting 
and comparing the wrecks of ages, it succeeds in recom- 
posing some pages effaced by time. . L. R. 





EDUCATION. 


A meeting of Teachers is to be held at Mount Pleasant 
on Saturday, July 4. Dr. Drake will deliver an address 
on the occasion. 

The Teachers of Hamilton County have organized 
themselves into a society, for their mutual improvement 
and for the advancement of the cause of education. This 
association meets quarterly, on the last Saturday of June, 
September, December and March. 

Similar associations have been formed in the counties 
of Butler, Preble, Montgomery, Pickaway and in some 
others, which are calling public attention to the necessi- 
ty of a better system of general instruction, diffusing 
light on the subject of education, and digesting plans for 
the accomplishment of their designs. 

The Butler county association has taken up the subject 
of astate convention of Teachers, and alsoI believe, has 
the association of Montgomery county, and more recently 
that of Hamilton county. One of its objects will be to 
call out the Teachers of all the counties, and promote thie 
institution of a society in every county in the state. 

The effect of such associations must be salutary. It is 
by a union of the elements of any profession, that the 
profession can become strong and energetic in its opera- 
tions. 

By a general intercourse, and a mutua! interchange of 
opinions; and by discussions on principles and systems, 
the experience and skill of every one, become the frop-| 
erty of each. If such meetings were general and ‘well’ 
attended, a uniform system would soon prevail. ‘Teach-! 
ers would then enjoy a greater amount of public confi-| 
dence, and a more liberal patronage than lias hitherto! 
fallen to their lot. 

The discordant views and diversity of books adopted 
by inexperienced teachers, have a disastrous effect on the 
public mind in lowering the dignity and the respectability 
of the schoo]-master. 

The Teacher in the West has, till within a few years, 
stood isolated and alone. Instead of a union into one phalanx 
for the strength and promotion of the profession, each has 
operated singly, and has frequently been the means to 
weaken and destroy the influence of others. Be it sono 
more. The voice of association has been sounded in the 
West, and it has been echoed by every statesman and 
philanthropist throughout the Mississippi Valley. The 
word is UNION, andthe echo is UNION. 

The genius of improvement is abroad,—may she not 
rest till every county shall have its society, every state 
its association, and the entire West its annual convoca- 
tions for the promotion of the sacred cause of education. 

TEACHER, 








E. H. MARTIN. 


Cincinnatians are probably not aware that they have in 
their city, @ young man who bids fair to rival if not sur- 
pass their own boasted Powers. ‘That individual is Eze- 
kiel Hall Martin. Mr. Martin has just finished a bust of 
a celebrated character in this city, which has been pro- 
nounced by judges tobe inimitable. Any person whosees 
the bust and has seen the individual for whom it was taken, 
cannot but be struck with the fidelity with which it has been 
executed. Mr. Martin alsoexcels asa fancy painter. It 
has often been remarked that the West was indifferent to 
the encouragement of genius. If such has been the case, 
I hope it may not prove so in the present instance, and that 
Cincinnatians will not suffer to depart from among them 
for want of encouragement, one, whose genius would find 
a market even among European sculptors. Persons would 
do well to call and examine the bust at Mr. Martin’s shop, 
near the corner of Third and Walnut streets. He 





PLAYFELLOWS. 
We have still slept together; 
Rose at an instant; learn’d, play’d, eat together; 
And wheresoe’er we went, like Juno’s swans, 
Still we went coupled, and inseparable. 
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MERIDIES ATTIC....No. II. 


Scenz.—A genteel room, twenty by fifty feet; third story; 
flowers in the back window; maps, pictures, charts, and-so-forth, 
in profusion upon the walls; Cranse on the tripod, butied to the 
elbows in manuscripts. Enter SwammervaM, with a swinging 
gait—and Sreere, with a gobbler strut. 

Craspe.—( Raising his eyes, which are heavy and swollen, from 
the heap of many-colored papers, and groaning piteously.) Origi- 
nal poetry! _ 

Swammerpam.— What now, brother Crabbe! [Is your stool 
hard? ; 

Crasse.—Hard! Oh, that I had the wings of a dove! 

Swam.—Why, man, you're literally surrounded with doves 
now. Only look at the sweet names; at the bottom of those 
still sweeter verses: Angelina Agnes, Mary Alethea, &c. 

Crasse.—Liter-ally surrounded, sure enough. ut I fea 
they are sucking doves. At all events, they’ve sucked me in 
fora hard job, and sucked the blood from my heart to my head, 
till I’m half-crazed with the vertigos. 

Sreece.—Spare thesex! Remember, I’m to spare yet myself; 
that is—from the bachelor list. 

Swam.—Vertigos, eh? It’s bad. I’m sometimes troubled 
that way myself. Hadn’t you better go and take a little o’ sum- 
mat! 

Sreete.—Do. That’s father Swammerdam’s great panacea. 
He’s troubled with the vertigos about this time, almost every 


cure. 

Swam.—And there’s the difference between brother Steele 
and me: I have the vertigos beforethe “summat” is taken; he, 
after! Will you take some? 

Crasse.—No. I’ve been dosing pretty extensively all the 
morning. Lookhere! (Displaying a score of communications, 
on the backs of which are written, “tolerable ;” “bad; “trashy ;” 
“stuff 

Sreere.—That means, I suppose, that it’s all tolerably bad 
trashy stuff! 

Swam.—Good! But I rather guess.it means that friend 
Crabbe left his bowels of compassionin the country. 

Crasss.—I’ll tell you what it means. It means that you've 
mistaken me for a young Hercules, and given me a kind of 
Augean Stable job, to whet my appetite after a “twa-mont’s!” 
respite. 

Swam.—Well, if you really be in trouble, we'll help you. 

Crasse.—First, then, father Swammerdam, help me out of 
this dove’s nest, and mount brother Steele upon the tripod. 

Swam.—(Scattering the mountain of manuscripts, with his 
“American cast of legs,” and assisting Crabbe upon his feet.)— 
There—friend Steele, mount the tripod. Hope you aint top- 
heavy, friend Crabbe? 

Crasse.—No. I’m only alittle light headed. 

Swam.—That is to say, your upper story is merely loaded 
with chaff. 

Sreete.—As your lower story is with corn, (treading upon 
Swammerdam’s toe, as he passes toward the tripod.) 

Swam.—Wasn’t your bump of combativeness so hugely de- 
veloped on the ends of yourarms, I’d make you feel for that. 

Sreeve.—(On the tripod.) Hope you feel for it yourself.— 
Now for “the feast of reason and the flow of soul.” First come, 
first served. Here’s a delicate sheet of yellow, all the way 
from —— 

- Crappe.—Nay; the secrets of the Pigeon Hole must not be 
revealed while I officiate. , 

Swam.—I thonght it were a dove’s nest, just now, 

Sreeve.—So it was, till brother Crabbe left it. 

Crapse.—Proceed. 

Sreee.—(Reading.) “Thoughts suggested by witnessing 
Mr. Clayton’s successful ascension.” [The reporter was so be- 
wildered during the reading of the erratic verses, that he neglected 
to take notes.] 

Crasse.—That’ll never do. Whose is it? ° 

Sreere.—The hand-writing, signature and post-mark, are 
the same as those of the » Which was well received and 
frequently copied. : 

Swam.—But that was prose. 





prose hereafter. Why does he attempt verse, if he cannot 
avoid such violations of grammar as this: 


“what means 
‘These countless stars 2?” 


Swam.—You’re too hard. Maybe thats is only a crooked 
slip of the pen. 

Crases.—Not atall. The writer thought it necessary to the 
rhyme, and thought rhyme of more importance than good En- 
glish. And then what kind of rhyme isit? “Dreams” is the 
‘last word of the answering line. “Means” and “Dreags!”— 








day. But the “little o’ summat” works an almost instantaneous . 


Crappe.—Yes; and I beseech the writer to confine himself to . 
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They chime about as well as a jews-harp andatin horn. Iam 
doubtful, too, if “eyes” ever “weep prayers;” and am quite 
certain that Mr. Clayton did not make his “*downy bed” on a 
“pillared thunder-cloud,” as this writer represents. According 
to Mr. C.’s qwn account of his voyage, he took a nap in a tree- 
top; and as that staggered the credulity of the eastern public, 
our correspondent’s assertion, that in his speed he “left the light- 
ning behind,” and went to sleep ina thunder-cloud,would stand 
no chance whatever of being believed. 

Swam.—Tell him to try again. 

Crasse.—No; let him giverus prose, and we'll thank him. 

SreeLe.—(Opens a neatly folded sheet of white, and reads.)\— 
“June 22, 1835.—Gentlemen: What is the reason a fellow can’t 
get a communication published inthe Mirror? I have tried my 
luck for the last two years, in both prose and poetry, and have 
never succeeded in a single article yet. Perhaps I ought to take 
afew doses of common sence, to brighten up my ideas. What 
think you, gentlemen? Goose QuILL.” 

Swam.—Goose Quill, eh! Is it not altogether goose? 

Cftanse.—Have you,any recollection of this fellow’s repeat- 
ed efforts, brother Steqle? 

Steere.—I have not, at thistime; and we can’t say exactly 
what we think. I venture, however, to recommend a few doses 
of orthography; after which, we may have something to say to 
him of common sen-c-e.—Here’s something signed “Junius.” 
(Reads.) “Lines, on the death of a young man, who fell a vic- 
tim to intense study and disappointment.” 

Crasse.—Lines again! 

Swam.—O-o-oh-h! Guess. you must read that to yourself, 
friend Steele. 

Sree.e.—(Afler apause.) It wont pass. 

Swam.—Lay it upon the table, then, as they say in congress. 

CrasBe.—Not to be called up again, I hope. 

Sreeie.—Under the the table then.—What next?- (Reads.) 
“Fly-Market, June 22.” 


the beginning of each. 

Swamu.—The dolt. He ought to be handed over to the sheriff 
for capital punishment. 

Cranze.—A matter of infinite importance, tfuly. He must 
ke about applying for alicense to sell grog. 

Sreere.—Exectly; and wishes to bias the council, by admin- 
istering a dose of flattery. Why should our council be honor- 
ed witha bigC.? There’s nothing capital aboutit, I’m sure. 

Swam.—Yes there is, friend Steele. 
borrowing capital. 

Sreeve.—(Poring over a greasy sheet, and “grinning horribly a 
ghastly smite”) Ha! ha! ha! “Emerald Isle,” eh? Here’s 
a fellow who calls the Cincinnati Mirror, ‘‘a three-headed mon- 


ster, Which converts the walks of literature into regions infer-|} 


nal, and thea sits down at the gate to prevent anything good 
finding an entrance.” 

Swam—Bravo! There’s a saying about the “galled jade,” 
which “Emerald Isle” has probably heard. But what have you 
there, friend Steele? It looks mighty pokerish. 

Srecte.—“Something from the Green-Room.” 


«There comes a time, when the mind, freed from the harrowing 
cares of the world, and the seldom-ceasing pursuit'of that hap- 
piness which the successful aspirants to wealth and fame are 
supposed to possess,-—turns aside from its usual bent, and views 
thingsin a light, widely differing from that in which we look 
upen them when wholly under the influence of worldly con- 
siderations—when the proud manis humbled by asense of his 
own comparative nothingness—when he who has risen from 
competence, feels that the possessions which he cannot enjoy, 
have been but too dearly bought—and when even the selfish 
man feels scintillations of delight, which cannot be accurately 
described, by the pure and holy glow of benevolence playing 
around his heart.” 


Here’s a fellow complaining that we} 
write and print the words city council, without capital letters at 


It has a capital nack at |} 


(Reads.)—||| 


er tongue, which they find so shockingly murdered and mangled. 


“accepted articles,” and retreats behind the stove. Scene closes.) 





MISS MARTINEAU. 


a few dull articles on «Political Economy,” has left our city. She has 
been informing us, who are the greatest men in our countty.”—Cincinna- 
ti Whig and Intelligencer, June 27. 


EPITAPH EXTRAORDINARY. 


Here lie the remains 
of 
the literary reputation 
of Miss Harriett Martineau: 
a lady 
“Who has acquired some little celebrity 
as the author of a few dull articles 
on 
‘Political Economy.’ ” 

She visited our city in her usual plain and lady-like man- 
ner, and while here remained well: but being ignor- 
ant of our climate and our gallantry, she was in- 
judicious enough to indulge in a little praise, 
by informing us 
“who are the great men in our country.” 

An inflammation came on 

in consequence, . 
Followed by a violent attack of 
Whig and Intelligencer: 
Anda few days after her body departed our city, 
Her literary character . : 
Departed this life, 
Having died 
Of excessive Major Conover. 
. Mourn 
Ye millions of England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Spain, 
Germany, and America, who listened to her with 
delight, for she is damned: 
Mourn 
Brougham, Durham, Grey, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and 
all who supported her, for. your support was in 
vain—a mightier arm than any or all of 
yours has laid her low. 
For 
“The blow by which Hercules despatched the Nemean 
lion, was not more fatal to its victim, than*” was 
the dictum 
of 
James F. Conover, 
to 
the literary character 
of 
Harriet Martineau. . 





} 


lloon is new, and its capacity is about one thousand cubic 
et greater than his last. He is in excellent spirits, and we have 


the elements are propitious, he will make a successful voy- 
e. 
ns—and we believe a word will be sufficient. His balloon 
as constructed chiefly at his own expense, and in an enter- 
ising community enterprise should never be disheartened. 
et as many as can get into the enclosure enter; and those who 








Crasse.—(Draws a long breath, snuffs the air as if it were 
dainted, and looks frightened.) 

Swam.—Have you reached the end of the sentence, friend 
Steele? Well, I would congratulate you, if I had breath enough 
left. But Ihave lost it all listening. WhatailsCrabbe? Nev- 
er mind; throw that under the table, and try something else. 

Srezre.—Next we have “The Bankrupt,” a tale. 

Crasse.—I think we have had bankrupts enough for one day 


o not wish to, or cannot enter, let them by all means compen- 
ate our eronaut for the gratification they will experience in 
rtnessing his ascension. 

A committee of gentlemen will be in attendance who will 
be empowered to order or postpone the ascension, as the ele- 
ments may render advisable. The following are their names :— 
S. W. Davies, M. Neville, A. Irwin, N. G. Pendleton, J. Pierce, 
J. J. Wright, B. Storer, R, T. Lytle, G. Graham, Jr., W. Coffin, 


—for sure am I, that everything has been bankrupt of brains} Dr. W. Price, W. Oliver, W. Smith, C.J. Ramsay, M. Smith. . 


since we put Steele upon the.tripod. 


Swam.—Stick a d at the latter endof Crabbe’s name, and 4 
on. . ‘ 
Srerie.—(Reads.) “Fair rose the ruddy morning of sprin 
as innumerable voices blending their various notes of joyou 

titude, swelled nature’s sweet concert, and hymned their 
Creator’e highest, holiest praise. The urehin who carelessl 
briished the pearly dew-drop from his school-day path, the 
feathered songsters of the wild-wood, the bleating fold going 
forth with renewed appetite to crop the moistened herbage, all 
combined to enliven a scene beauteous as ever bright Aurora’s 
rosy beams enriched with bounteous refulgence.” 


Swam.—Stop: Crabbe is going crazy; see how his eyes 
rolli—(The air, grows damp and chill, and smells of the char- 
nel-house. The scuttle-door suddenly opens, and slowly rise up the 
ghosts of Addison, Goldsmith, Johnson, and Murray. Steele 
springs from the tripod, and rushes down the stairs. The ghosts 





Sam Parcn, reDIvivus.—A person, emulous °tis said of the 
fame of Sam Patch, has advertised in the Philadelphia papers 


to jump from the top of a mast into the Schuylkill. Sam Patch’s 
laurels are to suffer; for the height of the mast from which this 
new leaper is to precipitate himself, is said to be greater than 
that of the last feat of the immortal Sam. 


P. S. The feat has been performed. Not being able to at- 
tain the elevation he had anticipated, he leapt: from the main- 
ruck of a brig—height about ninety feet—and landed in the 
water beautifully and without injury, When he first jumped 
bff, he spread out his arms to steady himself; but placed them 
blose to his body when near the water. He remained undet but 





Pp short time. 





* Conover’s oration. 


approach the manuscript mountain, and weep over their old moth- 


Swammerdam turns white, springs to the door, and locks it after 
him. Crabbe, thus confined with the ghosts, clutches the file of 


«Miss Martineau, who has acquired some littlé celebrity as the author of 


| Mr. Crayton—Acain.—This enterprising eronaut makes 
ascension this afternoon, wind and weather permitting. His 


doubt from the arrangements which have been made, that 


We have a word to say on Clayton’s behalf to our citi- 
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Tue Knickersocxer.—The June number ofthe Knickerboc- 
ker, contains several excellent articles, Those upom “Ameri- 
can Literature,” and “Education,” are very fine. The Poetry 
is not of so*high an order as that which we sometimes find in 
this Magazine. The entire contents of the number are:— 
American Literature; Secretlove; A nightin 98; The dying 
flower; The smitten city; The leisure hunter; Jacob’s vision; 
Letters from Laurie Todd; Apostrophe to time; Education; 
Stanzas; Monomaniacs; The exile; Excerpta; Ollapodiana ; 
Literary notices; Editors’ table; Literary intelligence. 





Great Storm.—A tornado passed over New Brunswick, (N. 
J.) a couple of weekssince, which did much damage to proper- 
ty, destroyed several lives, and wounded upwards of a hundred 
individuals, some of them badly. Fifty dwelling houses are 
stated to have been entirely destroyed, and a great number 
much injured. Before it reached New Brunswick, it passed 
through Piscatawe, aneat little village on the Raritan, between 
three and four miles from New Brunswick, where it destroyed 
seventeen dwelling houses. The extent of damage done to 
farms, and beyond New Brunswick, we have not learned. 





' Cuorera.—This disease, in its worst form, appeared in War- 
ren county afew weeks ago. Ina numberof cases it was with- 
out the usual premonitory symptons, and did the work of death 
in a fewhours. In the vicinity of the Red Lion, there had on 
the 26th ult. been eighteen or twenty deaths. 





AMERICAN QuarTERLY Review.—Contents of the 33d number-— 
March, 1835. Classical Learning; Poems of Lamartine; Three 
years in the Pacific; Writings of Washington; Gutzlaff’s China; 
American painters; A winterin the West; Arfwedson’s Unit- 
ed States and Canada; Mob Law; Miscellaneous notices. 

Josiah Drake, agent, Cincinnati. 





Battooninc.—Mr. Lauriat, whose failure we noticed a week 
or two back, succeeded in making an ascension at Boston on 
the 17th ultimo. He rose, rapidly, went to a great height, and 
descended at Dorchester, about two miles from the city. 

A Mr. Abram Mason is advertised in the Pittsburgh pa- 
pers, to make an ascension from that city, this day. 





Stream Power.—The Providence railroad is said to have sud- 


denly cast upwards of two hundred men and four hundred hor- 
ses out of employment. : 





Transcript or News.—Mob law is coming into vogue in the 
land of onions. Week before last, two or three riots took place 
at Hartford, Connecticut; the actors were both white and black 
—and the provocation is said to have been given by the former, 
at the African Methodist church. The military were called 
out, and peace was restored. 

Bernadotte, king of Sweden, is said to be chairman of a tem- 
perance committee. 

The Kanawha Banner states that the salt shipped from the 
Kanawha Salines during the quarter ending 14th ult. amounted 
to 509,052 bushels, or little more’than half a million of bushels, 
Some portion of this was on hand, uninspected, at the com- 
mencement of the quarter. 

The Indiana Journal states that considerable alarm exists. in 
some portions of Indiana, caused by the appearance of those de- 
structive insects, the army worm. 

The Maryland folks are measuring the léngth of their rye 
stalks. One straw has been given to the editor of the Williams- 
port Banner, which measured eight feet ten inches. 

Commodore John D. Henly, commander of the United States 
West India Squadron, died at Havana on the 23d May. 


Herschell, the celebrated English astronomer, now residing 
at the Cape of Good Hope, has informed he scientific world, 
that the comet which was expected to make its appearance in 
August next, will not be visible, because it has long since 
changed its course, and now revolves in a different orbit. 

By official statements, it appears that the produce of the direct 
taxes in France during the first quarter of the present year, was 
140,784,000 francs, exceeding that of the corresponding quarter 
of the last year, by 6,500,000 francs. 


The tolls on the Pennsylvania canal, during the first week of 
last month, were twenty thousand four hundred and _thirty-se-- 
ven dollars. 


A Mr. Blynn, of Newark, N. J., has invented a hat stiffner 
by which one man can do the work of five. It is said to be a 
great and valuable improvement. 

In the city of Mexico, tumbrils are sent round by the police 
to take up those who are drunk. ‘Phey are kept a night, and 


made to work in the streets for three days with a ring round 
their ancle. 


An Irishman who was offering oranges for sale, was asked 
what they called them in Ireland? Says Paddy, “we don’t 


call them at all; when we want them, we go and fetch 
them!” 
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Extensive Carrtacre Manvracrory.—The most ex- 
tensive manufactory of carriages in the United’ states, is 
at Amherst, Mass. ‘The establishment is owned by 
Messrs Knowles & Thayer. It gives constant employ- 
ment to nearly one hundred hands, and turns out work to 
the amount of $100,000 per year. Coaches, Barouches, 
Landeaus, Chariots, Carryalls,Gigs, Stanhopes, and Fan- 
cy vehicles of any and every pattern or design, are built 
in this establishment, of the most perfect workmanship. 
Every person employed, has his particular branch of the 
business, and no one person works at two. Every part 
of the catriage is portioned out to separate workmen, who 
confine their skill to one operation, and the whole system 
is so perfect, that the proprietors can tell, to a cent, the 
exact cost of every: vehicle they manufacture. The har- 
nes proper for each vehicle is also manufactured by them, 
and there is nothing pertaining to a carriage of any des- 
cription, that their establishment does not supply, but 
the horses. The hands who are not employed by the 
piece, or job, are employed by the hour. The different 
kinds of carriage bodies are each made by different hands, | 
and even the coats of paint and varnish that cover the | 
bodies are laid on by different persons. All kinds of 
springs are manufactured there; all the wheels and axle- 
trees are made there; and all the ironing and plating, 
all the trimming and ornamenting is done there—indeed 
there is nothing for which they are dependent upon ex- 
traneous assistance. The Oak, Walnut, and Ash they 
consume, grows almost at their door, and is of the finest 





quality that.can be found in the country. Their establish- 
ment is one of the most interesting we ever visited.—| 
They sold in Boston last year, 110 carriages, and they | 
have orders front all parts of the Union. We saw three| 
elegant carriages building, to go one to Florida, one to| 
New-Orleans, and one to Mexico. they have made car- 
riages for Ex-President Adams, President Jackson, Mr. 
Van Buren, Mr. Woodbury, Mr. McLean, Gen. Macomb, | 
and about forty members of Congress and the Depart-| 
ments, and they have an order for a coach from Paris.— 
But the most splendid affair of the vehicular kind ever 
built in America, is a Coach they have nuw on hand for 
the Hon. Mr. Bell, ef Tennessee, Speaker of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. It is utterly impossible to 
put any more work upon it, without substituting gold and 
silver for brass and plate; it will cost $1800. Mr. Van 
Buren’s cost $1400,and President Jackson has a barouche 
from their establishment, which cost the same money. 

When Knowles & Thayer commenced business, they 
determined to achieve the reputation of being the first 
carriage buildera in the United States. How far they 
deserve that reputation, or have acquired it, their work 
must testify. ‘They have more orders than they can ful- 
fil, and are preparing to double their establishment. It 
is really worth a visit to Amherst only to examine its 
Carriage Manufactory, to say nothing of its College and 
Academy, where “the young idea” studies Horace, learns 
to drive a curricle, and kick up Olympic dust.—Boston 
Transcript. 





Snort Commons.—Two friends, rather out at the el- 
bows, and very much in want of a dinner, who had not 
seen one another for a long time, happened to meet one 
day in the streets of Catania; delighted at the rencontre, 
they agreed to adjourn tugether to an eating house. Up- 
on inquiry into each others circumstances, they found they 
could just muster enough between them for a ragout and 
maccaroni with the ordinary accompaniments of bread 
and wine. When the tempting viands were on the table 
one of them, to whom nature, more liberal than fortune, 
had allotted a first class appetite, measuring with an ex- 
perienced eye the contents of the dish, found, without 
much calculation, that he could dispose of the whole, 
without running at great risk of a surfeit. Hitting then 
on a lucky thought for securing at least the greatest por- 
tion for himself, he said with a long face to his compan- 
ion. ‘*Dear Tom, since we last met, you have had the 
misfortune, as I have heard, to lose your father; pray, my 
good fellow, tell me how the melancholiy event took 
place.” The other, who happened to be a great talker, 
and very vain of his elocution; his friend, all mouth and 
little ear, immediately attacked the dinner, cramming-the 
beef and maccaroni down his throat at a prodigious rate, 
while his unsuspected companion continued minutely de- 
tailing all the particulars of his parent’s decease, which 
he had just managed to finish by a decent burial, as his 
friend finished his fifth plateful, leaving but a beggarly 
account of the maccaroni, inthe corner of thedish. The 
orator, whom a glance at his empty plate now awoke to 
the cause of the other’s curiosity, hoping at least to se- 
cure-the scanty portion remaining for his share, said, 
‘Dear , 1 have told you all; Now let us hear how 

our’poor father died.” “Mine,” said his friend, whose 

ther had unfértunately been hanged, helping himself to 
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Tue Foreratuer’s Rock enciosep.—It affords the 
highest satisfaction to announce, that the long-desired 
protection uf the Forefathers’ Rock is at length complet- 
ed, and it may be pronounced a noble structure, worthy 
of the purpose intended. The fabric is a perfect ellipses, 
forty-one feet in circumference, consisting of wrought 
iron bars five feet high, resting on a base of hammered 
granite. The heads of the perpendicular bars are har- 
poons and boat-hooks alternately. The whole is embel- 
lished with emblematic figures of cast iron. The base 
of the railing is studded with emblems of marine shells 
placed alternately reversed, having a striking effect.— 
The upper part of the railing is encircled with a wreath of 
iron casting in imitation of heraldry curtains, with fes- 
toons; of these there are 41, bearing the names in bas 
relief of the 31 puritan fathers who signed the memora- 
ble compact while inthe cabin of the Mayflower, at Cape 
Cod, in 1720. This noble acquisition reflects honor on 
all who have taken an interest in the undertaking. In 
the prigina] design by George W. Brimmer, Esq., ingen- 
iousness and a fine taste is displayed; and in all its parts 
the work is executed with much judgment and skill. The 
castings are executed in the most improved style of the 
art. This superb memorial will last for ages, and the 
names and story of the great founders of our empire will 
be made familiar to the latest generation.—Old Colony 
Memorial. 





A Parent’s Love.—It is sometimes deemed by the cold 
hearted, a mere rhapsody to say of a parent’s love, that it 
is.stronger than death. Inthe affecting incident, how- 
ever, related inthe annexed paragraph, cut from the Batl 
(Steuben county) Advocate, the whole truth of that senté 
ment is most abundantly verified. ‘I cannot see him per 
ish,” are’ words that will find an echo in the heart of ever} 
parent, and sympathy in the bosom of all who do not de 
grade the name and nature of man; 

Distressinc Incipent.—Mr. Aaron Sisum, with hit 
family, consisting of a wife and five children, on their way 
from Cherry Valley, Otsego county, to Alleghany county, 





—— 


took passage on a boat on the Crooked Lake to Hom; 


‘ 





Some or THE ‘Sprait or 76,’ 1n Texas.—The 
from the United States in Texas, who-at this ti 


emigrants 


me amoun 
to fifty thousand, have refused to pay certain duties aed 


ded by the Mexican government. One of the accoun 
says:—‘* We feel confident that all the power of Mexicn 


could not oblige a single North American to pa¥ a cent of 
duty, or to leave the country or prevent others from com- 
ingin. The truth is, and they know it, that we can in 
one month after the landing in Texas of 5,000 troops, ex- 
tinguish the whole of them, and think it only a pleasant 
and agreeable shooting excursion. ‘The excitement on ac. 
count of the late outrages, is very strong among the peo- 
ple, and the spirit of the country is up and stirring, Re- 
solutions have been entered into by the citizens of Anahy- 
ac, under the very nose of the governor, not to pay any du- 
ty, except tonage,on any article imported. The collector 
says if ever he comes back as collector, it must be with a 
regiment of Mexican soldiers and a sloop of war, to enable 
him to collect the duties. 





- A young Baltimorean, Mr. Griffith, has lately seulptur. 
ed in freestone a bust of the venerabi® Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton. The likeness was copied from a plaster cast 
taken after his death, and from a painted portrait, which 
accounts for a defect in the expression of the mouth. Mr, 
Griffith has been heretofore a stone-cutter, and this is al- 
most his first attempt in sculpture. There is a freedom 
and accuracy in the execution which evince uncommon 
natural talent for the art. A member of Mr. Carroll’s 
family is so much pleased with the likeness that he has re- 
quested Mr. Griffith to take a> copy of it in marble-— 
The bust may be seen in the Exchange.—Baltimore Ame- 
rican. 





France—Enoianp—T urxey—Rvssia.—If it is true, 
what the Journal du Commerce says, that the negotiations 
between France and England in relation to eastern affairs, 
are to be resumed, that T'alleyrand is to be entreated to 
return to London to conduct the negotiation, and that the 
fleets of the two nations, (France and England,) are to 
sail for the Dardanelles,—the intelligence is important 





monsport, on the 20th inst. While passing up the Lake, 
a little son, aged five years, accidentally tell over board, 
After a moments pause, the father exclaimed, “I cannot 
see him perish,” and immediately plunged in after him, 
The sails were lowered, but it was impossible to check 
the progress of the boat in time to save them; and bot 
immediately sunk—leaving an afflicted widow and remain. 
ing children in a land of strangers, destitute of all mean; 
of support, except from the hand of charity. Mr. 8S. hai 
in his pocket all the money they possessed. 

With praiseworthy effort'and liberality; the citizens ¢ 
Hammondsport afforded sufficient means to make then 
comfortable. 





Warer Drinxtne.—I had once the opportunity of ig 
quiring into the habits of the workmen of a large glas 
factory; they generally wrought for 24 or 26 hours ati 
time, according as the furnace continued in a prope 
state; and I found during this time, which was technical} 
called a “journey” that to supply the waste caused 
perspiration, they drank a large quantity of water, in t 
district which,. was brought from a distance of thre 
miles. There were three men out of more than a hundrej, 
who drank nothing but water, the rest drank porter t 
ardent spirits, as men of the lower class usually do whe 
they are not under any religious restraint: the three watr 
drinkers appeared of their proper age, while the res, 
with scarcely an exception; seemed ten or twelve yeab 
older than they proved to be. In short were I to form a 
estimate of the effectiveness of a laborer, I would plae 
as little reliance on the strength as I would on the cout 
age which strong liquors give; there is no certainty, nd 
holding out in either, both are plants of a forced, sick] 
and ephemeral growth.—.4 Dublin Physician. 





indeed. The flames of a general war in Europe are to be 


for years when the event was recent at which all Christen- 
dom rejoiced,) committed a great blunder in destroying 
the Turkish fleet, at Navarino. In doing so, they were 
the mere cat’s-paws of the crafty Muscovite.—Balt. Gaz. 





Irish Lasorers.—A gentleman is New-Orleans, wri- 
ting to a friend in Philadelphia relative to the shocking 
accident of the fall of the tavern, and the manner in 
which the inmates were being rescued, says: ‘It is sup- 
posed that there are still some persons under the ruins, 
and they are still clearing away with the hope to find 
them. The city authorities have acted with an apathy 
truly astonishing. What has been done is owing to the 
voluntary exertions of the Irish laborers, whose kindness 
of heart on such cccasions is never at fault.”°— Boston 
Transcript. 





Anotner Caricature.—We ‘catch the manners as 
they rise,’ about as quickly as any nation, particularly if 
two shillings isto be gained. The wall street preambula- 
tors were tickled this morning with.a new caricature.— 
General Jackson is represented standing perfectly still and 
erect, holding in one hand a bag of money, labelled 25,- 
000,000, and in the other a tolerably thick shillalah, with 
the label, ‘‘It’s well that you paid it, or by the eternal—” 
Opposite him stands Louis Phillippe, replying thus— 
esas another word my dear General, your apology is suf- 
cient.” 





Woot.—The whole amount of wool raised last year in 
the United States was 75,000,000 pounds, in addition to 
which about 3,000,000 were imported from abroad, making 





Lirerary.—Ebenezer Elliott, author of Corn Lay 
Rhymes, and certainly one of our best poets, has just pub 
lished a third volume of poetry, containing Kerhonah, th 
Vernal Walk, Win Hill, &c. He isa noble poet, and hi 
works will live. He is called the “Poet of the Poor,” and 
his new work (containing chiefly early poems) must in; 
crease his fame.. A literary gentleman of Liverpool (Dr 
Mackenzie) is preparing a memoir of Elliott, for the “Ne 
York Mirror,” with criticisms on and extracts from his p 
ems. 


Wordsworth’s new poem, Yarrow Revisited, gave gre 
satisfaction to fhe critics, for the public have not yet see 
it. ‘Some of the poems are lively, and sweet simplicit 
breathes through all of them. Zaus Deo! there is all 
Wordsworth’s beauty—little of hismannerism. The lo 
of Nature pervades them, and the love of God and mani 
vests them with glory—even like a halo. Had Word 
worth never written a line, save what is in this though 




















Metropolitan. 


; at poet. 


the rest of thiémaccaroni, “‘my father died suddenly.”—j/ gemmed book of his, he would go down to posterity as 


the whole quantity manufactured in American factories 
78,000,000 pounds. In addition tothe above, manufactur- 
ed woolen cloth was imported to the amount of 6,000,000, 


making the entire consumption of this country eighty-four 
million pounds. 








“The London Examiner thus concludes a notice of ‘Yar- 
| row Revisited, and other Poems; by William Wordsworth:’ 
—‘‘We have at least quoted sufficient to prove how gen- 
uine its poetry is—how exquisite in sensibility, how philo- 
sophic in thought, how lofty in imagination, and how 
sweet, various, and majestic in expression. It is worthy 


to _ proceeded from the Greatest Poet in Modern Eng- 
land.” 





Efforts are about to be made in Virginia to raise the 
sum of ten thousand dollars to be devoted to the estab- 
lishment of a settlement in Africa, to be called New Vir- 
ginia. It is to be founded under the auspices of the 
American Colonization Society. 





lighted up again. France and England (so we have thougt 
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